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INTRODUCTION ; OUTLINE OF ASIATIC 
HISTORY 
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A glance at a map will show that the Himalayas form 
the bust: til one triangle and die apes of another, the 
peninsula of India and the less regular icijss of China- 
Fran these great snowy niou ntaiju How die irrigating 
itreanss which nuke die valleys fertile. So from the 
difiii-., i>f tiicse great stslxont incuts there flow 

into the lives of I ho common people certain fertilising 
fWWnli nlrtcl ideals, These are, for India, the tjUrst foe 
the Unseciij which has been her chief preoccupation , 
and the idea! of Ahirasa, or harmlcssnesF;, which has 
been her chief contribution to ethics; and. wirh these 
two mum be placed her characteristic concept oF trans- 
migration, wliicli sees all senttqit being! as bound 
together on the Wheel of Life, to pass up and down 
the stale according to their deeds.. Thus while a fcw 
saaster-minds in her cliifiic age, when ]SOi:trV Wat 
cry stall ising out into clenr theught, have claimed to 
reach the realization of the Unseen, to practise harm- 
kSMiest in all their thoughts and deeds, and to break 
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the fetters which bound them to tie Wheel, tic masses 
of her people, who can male nr? such claim, have yet 
followed after these great leaders. 

Tie characteristic social expression of Indian 
thought has been die taste-system, which is the web 
of Indian life, ami withiil which India has developed 
her -own economic division of function- beginning 
as a colour-har, caste or varna was soon developed into 
a rigid strati fiction of society, which yet hud much 
in it of the values of the guild,, and kept her various 
immigrant peoples living side by side without too 
greac friction, Anutlier typical expression of licr 
geoius for organization, is [he self-governing village, 
and jntismvicEi she iS-il land of villages, the panchapt, 
or group of five village tlders, has played a very 
characteristic part in her evolution, and I iff ha* gnne 
on largely independent of central government, F^r 
the rest, though it has been hard and poor for the 
rnawes, legend and song anti drama have alleviated 
ihvir lot, Riving them a culture of their own, and 
religious pilgrimages have lent colour to life, India 
is, in foci, bound together physically by her pilgrinv 
roads as she is hound together spiritually by a common 
heritage dF legend and song and religious quest. Even 
Mohammedan conquerors Einvc rOtnc under the Spell 
of this Indian culture India, like China, lias conquered 
ail her conquerors unril now. 

When we turn to China we see that,, like India, she 
liad her classic age in about the sixth century px., an 
age which may well be coin pared with the philosophic 
age oF the Wrecks, and from This rime, when systematic 
thinkers replaced her early pocij, have tonae down lo 
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the fertilizi ng 5s.rc.1niK of .1 liiy.li fir-acticjl idealism, 
I'hflt three streams may be expressed by t 3 ii± words 
U, propriety or limess, ft : ju, altruism, and sku, mutual 
graipathy; ami Lis ui India die edtical liEc was gon- 
Hodcd by ihe concept ot 3 nAurul order, die Dfiartna, 
so in Cilinl WC Hud due ancient concept of a Tiio, Ot 
way of natur^ to follow which u highest wisdom. 
And as the thinkers ot India have worked out tJieir 
own interpretation of the Lf/umm, 50 the giCitt thinkers 
of China nave been equally free with the TdO- Some 
have d aimed chut it waa best expressed as ll personal 
pill of Hcavenj others have thought of ir is above 
the gods, and expressing llsell iil the im personal d^w 
oi nature and m the spontaneity of natural conduct 
(ttrU-Weif. 

Corresponding to the Indian villuge rammuiuCy i< 
the highly organised guild of Chula, which ii at once 
dob and trades union \ ;ind while rhe toeing masses 
have been left in ignorance by I heir rulers and cupjoitied 
by the majority of them, they, ton, have had the 
alleviation of a culture which filtered down through 
moiling singers and actors- both countries have had 
|rcjt artistic developments, from die first beginnings 
in the painted pottery of perhaps the third millennium 
*X, to the frescoes c! India and llCT sculptured symbol- 
tin^ and the peerless porcelains, jades and bronzes of 
China. Ln both, too, we sec tJut art began in religious 
ritual and that icvcrencc for the dead has played 0 
dominant part, sometimes paralysing and always 
stabilizing life. 

Each great Asiatic country has had its streams of 
^migration t and these have contributed to Its chine- 
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teristic L"iiJ tLire. Wc may surmise that the Sumerians 
in fUtericwl both, settling m lJu.' JnJus valley about 
three thousand veins i.c- and possibly passing on to 
China. Wc may, if wc will, sc? in the pointed pottery 
proof of a common source for the early neolithic 
civilization in icadi country, and we may olnim that 
the characteristic duciimes ot Hindu ism aie the result 
of the blending of Aryan blood, wliidi from about the 
thirteenth century a-c, began to mingle wifh the 
Druvldian. Perhaps die lndun village -organization 
is ehzrtjcterjstiCiiUy Dravidian, »nJ die Indian easte- 
sysceni charartcristically Aryan. Similarly wc may 
sav that Buddhism, which arose amongst a people 
ol mingled Aryan and Mungo! nock, w r as the pre- 
defined vehicle for the Spread of Indian culcure 
throughout the Mongolian hast, It certainly ;i wafer 
ened still further the already keen Chinese HTsthctidsm, 
and Indian spirituality liegnr lo blend art .old religion 
ill a verv wonderful synthesis. As this tide swept on 
into |apjn h we see what tan be made of these high 
flights of idealism by a very practical people, and how 
tile international religion was skilfully blended with 
Iter own national cult. 

This hook, which is offered as a little introduction 
to there great civilizations, attempts to do its work by 
rather rigid selection. It Cannot hope to set forth 
an historic statement of the development of those 
characteristic cultures within the family of Asia, hut 
it seeks fatEler Ui like Certain great types of Asiatic, 
ancient and modern, and to show what Was the 
eflloresecncc of their gtnitll Thus Gllptan India is 
India flowering under toe stimulus of Buddhist and 
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Hirsdu rivalry, jiiii T'ang China is China called to tier 
highest self-expreisLon as the Endian ntligio-n challenged 
the oativc culls and philosophies, 



w 

For the proper understanding of elicit: Jong develop- 
ments it as of course ncrvs£ary to Lracc the development 
of Buddhism in. India and of its intimate relations with 
Hinduism, aj id something muss Ik known of die 
Mauryan era as wo]] as of iht Guptan, So in China 
the long stniy of the evolution fraud tin: Chow 
through the Hun up to the T'ung can only hr hinted 
ah But there jjpcjhapa enough by way of illustrative 
reiding and sUmirsisrv,. unci when wo come to lapan the 
keys provided in the brief ac-coum of Shotoku nod of 
the eiiSsie age of Naru will serve at any rate as an iniro- 
duciina to another groat chapter of human history. In 
itndying the three great liooks, light will Ik; thrown 
upon die secular as well as the religious dements in 
these civilizations, and in the persons of the three great 
tDodcrn reformers we may SCC these civilizations 
ejprasing themselves in new ways under the stimulus 
at Western activity, Alt trained in the Wot, Gandhi, 
Kagawa and Hu Shih arc yet characteristic of the 
oomitrira which have produced then, ami of Asia. 

The first is, like the Buddha, :l mystic seeking 
enlightenment, and his sexual activities arc the by- 
F^dutL af this quest, India recognizes his Intlianness 
m calling him MaAaima, Or Great Soul. 

Kanawa j s the modern Sem&rsti oE Japan* who, in 
applying Chnatkriily to lEse nerds of Ins country, is 
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f liI fi|]i n r Jtntic.ru ideals, Cor-lucian and Buddhist, 
As Gandhi is putting new meaning into Ahimsa and 
Sa(ya t or Truth, so K-agawa is Riving n larger JipplicJi- 
tion to the Chinese ideals of jett anti ihu, and to the 
Buddhist ideal n: com pass ion. 

In China we sec die father o£ the Renaissance, Hu 
Shih n also a student of die West, seeking to graft 
on to rhe old stock of Chinese classicism the new 
gjo wills of modern science and its application CO life. 
He uuy be -considered as the modem Chitiete Chuti- 
tse, or gentleman uf thu classic type, seeking in better 
human relationships the reformation oE his country. 

What ti ihc digits of iht-K ideals? How did India 
become liidiqfi, and China Cliin-cae? Though die 
details sre COinplts: and confused, the main currents 
of history in India and China can be traced. Arid 
even from prehistoric timer arch-mlngiscs see Linfovff- 
irg valuable evidence of an early civilization, To say 
nothing ot the now famous u feLng man" — dis- 
cOVcrLHl by Systematic search, and belie ved tn he the 
oldest of such remains and to give evidence of the use 
of fire and of well-made weapons — wc have in China 
abundance of neolithic painted pottery suggesting an 
early immigration bom the West, ami used for bum) 
with ihr dead, and of inscribed bones which speak of 
ancestor-culls of the ruling house as early as the third 
millennium b.c. At this time the earliest civilization 
now being tmeovetod in India was m its height — 
probably also brought from the West, and showing 
not only well-built and Luxurious houses, hut scab 
and figurines of gicat o»i list iu merit. Here, Loo, 
early art and sor.^j ami ulual were chiefly concersied 
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with rclL^buzi — L.u propitiation of i: all: c- deities aiui 
ancestors. 

As history dawns, we hx the Aryans enming into 
India with sword in one hand and hoe in the other* 
staging marital and agricultural songs, worshipping 
India, gnd til k-Llki. hist also the gods ui rain and 
Stm f of narvest and fertility, India has preserved over 
a thousand! of such Vedic Hymns, and China has her 
parapet collection in the Hoo^ of Poetry ^ edited by 
Kung-tiMzc (ConfiKius) in tho swh century &,c.> but 
going back in part* Lake the Rig-Vedj, to the setOrttl 
millennium. 1 In boiti lands we see a dawning 
spccuUuoa 44 to ihe One hehjnd the many,, Lhc 
Cause anti Harm of the UfLtverse, India begins this 
search by tingling oat V H arufta, th-v Friendly and 
Righteous Go<T, for special worship- Ho is At in to 
Gursnos (as ihdr names indicate) among the Greeks 
and associated with him is the Conrvp-r of kiia or 
Otder — natural and moral— corresponding to the Arta 
of their other Aryan cousins, die Persians. From these 
germs grow the htsi tluwers of India's thought — God 
ad AttttM) Spirit, ike OriL from whom words turn 
batk, and also evil " — the Ineflahlc and (he Pyre, 
who is Reality and Mind and Bliss: and all r.aiure 
as Dhartfui -a chain of causi. and effect. 

So in China earlv liaiUrism develops in In the mystic 
philosophy of nature, Tdo tile Way* ineffable., ye( in- 
dwelling, and Shang-ti asid T'ien appear as gods. 

And as in the India of ike sixth century s.o., the 
mystac spccuSaiions M*f the early Upanistuds give plate 



1 T’.ji ipcdjncnj of IidlIl jdc llluuraiivi: lleadingx, 
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to the more systematic thought of scEinfasfic Buddhism 
— agflO&it as to J first cause, dogmatic ns to a moral 
order — and to the Snnkhya, atheistic yet believing that 
spirit run be set free from [he trammels of matter, 
so in the China of about the same time emerge 
systematic thinkers — Lao-tze tile mystic, with his 
spontaneity [wit-ttei) and Ins devotion to the quiet 
yet pervasive Tao- Kung-fu-tac with his belie? in 
J'im (Heaven) and bis desire to order human society 
after Lrs Mimic will; Mo 11 , sltruui and devotee of 
the Divine Love, IAjf rhem jirJ their creative tliuugtn 
rite Chow dynasty, great alio in political and social 
oehtevctKiefiE*, ii blllDuSr It ruled Emm 1122. e.c. to 
255 6,tr and set up standards of life and thought which 
persist to this day. It perfected rhe feudal system wilh 
its hierarchy, and gave a high place to rhe scholar, who 
is still more honoured in China than anywhere else. 

During this era the foundations of the joint family- 
system ami the guild — twin pal Liars- of Chinese society 
— were irmly laid. As the family retaliated and con- 

trolled the individual relations and duties of die 
Chinese, so the guild was the regulator of ;i|] group 
relations : unofficial and self-sustaining* lIicsc were the 
real machinery of ihc country, its <H web of life ** as 
the caste-system wss of India the basis of stability 
and order. Thus while governments have changed, 
society has carried on without serious upheaval, 
and iht Chinese has been able to regard government 
as relatively unimportant Thu humorous tolerance 
of the masses occasionally gives way to the caustic 
criticism of a Lao-tze or a Chuitnptsc for whom die 
chief duty of government is an extreme policy of 
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wu-avi or laissez-faire* For the fa truly and lEic 
guiidarc natural and spontaneous, whereas tlw formal- 
ism of tin; court and of the oiTieja] is artificial ami 
unnatural. 

The family is lor China the unit, and family life, 
patriarchal m theory— often in fact dominated by the 
grandmother — was a rigidly disciplined affair. The 
Spirit gf it was one of accommuilalaon a nd furbearartee, 
eadi member knowing Elis place and keeping U T as 
the stars their orbits, A typical Chinese story is that 
of a great family of twelve hundred ill the Sung era 
who were given a grant bv the Government on account 
of their family loyalty. And when the patriarch of 
Another faintly was asked the secret of unbroken 
harmony, he wrote lac character for forbearance a 
hundred times. 

It must Lx remembered that innumerable villages 
Ul China are in reality large clans all having the same 
family name, and the ancestral tin Ll and common 
lands dft family possessions. Such a family can 
control every movement of every member, and a verv 
thoroughgeing communism is practised. Frojxrty is 
hdd in common, and without the village council, l.e., 
the family elders, nothing is done. They are like die 
piinckayat of the Indian village L JL are often of one 
hUn^ and so liiure likely tc be conservative. In normal 
tbfles no oAtcial of the Empire was needed , no crinuflal 
code, and no paternalistic measures of charity ofganiza- 
dfltL or insurance. The village wflj an autonomous 
family; the family ^ Self-supporting and self-governing 
village. 

This a the jetting for rhe Chinese emphasis on filial 
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piety: it was an economic and patriotic as Well as a 
relict ous duty to have child run and to support parents, 
and L'uL'hc pressure couirl he brought to bear most 
beavQ y at just those points which in the West are 
usually considered most intunalse and persona]. 

What the joi nt-f unruly system was in such matters 
the guild was in matters economic. It framed and 
carried out regulations of production and distribution, 
fUed standards of quality, weights and measures, trade 
critics ami procedure, and Wi4 in effect a commercial 
tribunal; for each guild, like each village had its com- 
mitter of elders, and the individual much preferred 
their arbitration to rht tyranny and graft of some 
strange ofTicuL They assessed penal ties and! could 
efcpcl anyone from the- guild who refused their 
decision. 

Thus The individual lived within a network of 
unwritten ycl binding regulations and conditions 
which, however, protected him even from ihe powerful 
Imperial officials, In the family and in the guttd he 
WaS ii ircc man — free to do right — that is, to con form 
to traditional merest, or IL Yet the family and the 
guiSd have both changed, adapting themselves to 
fh-inging conditions, and are today in a process of very 
rapsd transition. 

As rtw: Chow or* drew to * chaotic close, Kung-fu^ 
tie might to take China back to traditional wisoont. 
Hind became the norm for the next twenty-five ceniUrLt-s 
not LincxiticLzcd, but always classic, 

Still cre"ttivt ia Saikyamuni, the Euddha, his 

ye Linger content poriry in IekSih. Their thought was 
codlded and made binding upon their peoples in the 
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great Han era (abaui ion b-c* to a.o. soo) in China, 
and in the Mauryan and Kanishkan eras, (ahout jon 
b,Cl to a-o, i oo) in India, 

These aro ages o£ great achievement at home and 
abroad, and each ushered in by a great conqueror, 
CtundraglipLa in India and “ 1 be fczrst Emperor," 
Shi Huang Tij in Chinn -iidventurers, unifiers and 
innovators. As rhe latter consolidated China into an 
empire, subduing the feudal kingdoms and seeking 
to break the power of the titmti wuh their reverence 
tor tradition,. so the former imposed bii iron will cm 
the warring kingdoms of India, but. trad the Brahmins 
for his own ends* and left it to Ltis gt a Lid son, die great 
Aiota T to lelh L an effective blow against ilrafuniji 
supremacy by giving his chief support lo [lie Buddhist 
mi ink*- Both India and China, in a word, bad to be 
fltf-ed from die deni hand of a spiritual autocracy, anti 
in Buddhism both nation! found in this era a new and 
literati rip way of life, a new respect for the individual 
and a new inspiration to poetry sod nr:. 

In the blood of " Northern Barbarians," K Eon, hnrh 
Han China and Kanishknn India found an invigorat- 
ive impulse. Civilizing ^bosc nomads, they drew new 
virility from ihcm; till about Lhe first century of our 
era great boots, the Bbagavad-gitH in India and the 
Hm editions of the Chinese classics, nrc seen unifying 
the nadona! tiff, Hinduism and Confucianism reassert 
themselves, anti slowly a new and mighty efflorescence 
appears. 

This we Study here as it is Eouncf in G'Jplan India 
(•fafunh and fifth centuries a. 1>0 3J'd Ln Sul ,md T’ang 
Chiru (seventh to tench centuries a.u,). Great cusmo- 
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pdLran rapsrals — Cbang-an :n Cliina, Uijata in India 
— may be compared vi-i til one another and with 
Ijoyang of the Hans and PHtalipmra of the Matiryas: 
great poets like KfilidjM, the Indian dramatisE* with 
Li Po and Tu Fu n Chinese lyricists; mathematicians 
like Varatnihira in lndaa with the asL-rologen ajiel 
astronomers oF China, who marie exact calculations as 
well as elixirs of hfe; great missionaries Like the Indian 
Kumarajiva with the Chinese pilgrim, Fa Elian; 
mighty rulers like Tai Tsung of Chins with 
Vikramsditya of India, Now, too* Japan leaps in -a 
century into the family of great rations, builds up her 
own synthesis, and taking I tic gifts of Cllina, Roifa 
and India with engci hands, adapts them to her needs, 
Chinese Bcsthclidamr Indian spirituality, and Japanese 
u ri I icat ijnism arc now unified. These have well been 
described as the hail marks of the “ Creative East/' 

For out of a common naturism and A common 
neolithic civilization earh develops its rrvhrt col Hire, afid 
while there as mtlth of a characteristic Asiatic quality 
in all there arc clearly marked differences: UjjaEn 
differs from Chang-an as Kalidasa from Tu Fu, and 
Horiuji's frescoes are akin to, yet different from > those 
of Afanta, 



j, W. T- Mason ill Tflf Creative Izait. 
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What is it which makes India Indian and China 
Chinese? What dues the genius of Innan choose from 
each? How does she bland their giFts? These are 
the questions which this little book seeks to answer. 
And if die answer offered ts schematic and tentaiivtj, 
it may yet set going trams of thought and of study 
for which The times ait fully ripe. 

I hope that in this generation. Western students 
wifi study Asia as eagerly a? Eastern smelcms ore study- 
ing Europe. There are no bflJTLCJJ between East and 
West th-sf ean not he Overcome hr sympathy and good- 
will, if informed and intelligent. 

The brief bibliography may he of help to those who- 
agree. If this peep at the splendours ot T ang -China, 
Guptln Ir^disj and Mura Japan attract them, ihey wilt 
go rn to the lllvEminalinn nf Sung nod the glorv of 
die Moguls, and the cnmplev genius of Ashifeaga and 
Tokugawa, I know oF no richer field of Study, And 
having looked at classic figures and hooks and eras in 
Asia, and then jumped forward a thousand vents or 
more to its three great modern reformers, the student 
is challenged to go and find out for himself all that ?S 
in robed in the coming of the West — of Mongol and 
Mogul, of Portuguese and Dutch and English, into the 
ancient East, Is it for good or For evil? What is it 
which Call convert the evit into pond? 1 In what spirit 
can true pannership between Ease and West be 
achieved? 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF EACH OF THE 
THREE CIVILIZATIONS 

WkKN we seek characteristic notes of the civilifslkin) 
uf each of [he great Asiatic nations, wc sec that it is 
rather A ma(Eef of emptasii than of difference. Asia 
is one/* says Okakum RakatWX +l The Himalayas 
divide only to unite.’' We mAy say schematically that 
India has been more concerned with the mystical than 
ihe erhicnl, uiih rhe beauty of the unseen mind at 
play m the tinivcT'it, that China h^s looted more to 
the beauty of human relations a ad the embodiment of 
cosmic harmony an Society, a Ltd that Japan has blent 
these emphases in her romantic Cult of the Emperor 
and her religious nationalism., which sees her as ihf 
Land of the Kami or gods. In tlae golden ages of 
Korea, too, something of Indian mysticism and of 
Ch:«c$r humanism was blent in a fine synthesis which 
inspired the Japanese and sent them mndds of secular 
as well as of religious achievement. 

All four countries have produced works nf a secular 
kitsd, suclias dw foils of North IndU both Rajput and 
Mogul, the palaces and landscapes of T'aug and Sung 
in China, the gardens and pavilions of feudal Japan, 

M 
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the medics I palaces of Korea — perfect in Emmeny of 
serting and colour and line. All hnvc their secuia- 
drama, their newels, ilifir lyric poetry in praise of wine 
atul love. T hese are far too little known in the Wcst T 
which thinks of Asia as obsessed with the Unseen. 

Yet if fj in reJij'ious masterpieces, from the sculptured 
a:ni pa in Led caves uf Ajanta, India's Captlla Siittaa y 
in the siatuei of Lung-men and tlic temples of Nara, 
that Asia expresses itself most naiunilly* These arc 
all RucMEiist shrines, yet lEktr true Asia Jinds itself in 
each ns Buddhism inspires and calls out Its spiritual 
aspirations, and ics recognition of human. greatness as 
the key to the Divine, supplying both stimulus and 
model to the already strong amheticism of Asia and 
proving itself to its lay forms strong in Kti ilef i n q great 
secular civilizations. A middle path between credulity 
and latHjnaiiHh, between asceticism and licence, it is 
alio a bridge between Lite sacred and the secular. 
World-denying ill its monastic fortm, it is world 
affirming in Its inspiration of the laity s and its; 
missionaries carry with them not only liturgies and 
monastic liiei, but the aits of civilization and the 
lessons of philanthropy. This d-uahle funrtLon of 
Ouddltism helps us to understand much in Asia. 

If it is the religion of cnlighremnent ;i:id mystic 
rca \ Edition, it is also (he religion of compassion. 
Fating each ocher in the great museums may be seen 
Statues of Ar/iaii lost in Nirvana, and of Rodfiis&ttvilf 
prcachirig K3 humanity, In ihe grearest r>( these Asia 
reaches sublime heights. 

Nowhere else, cither in pagan Greece or in Christian 
Europe, nae such spirimal images uf the Divine Com- 
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pjssEaq found: from the Huddhas *1 Ajanta to the 
solitary Sflkyaimmi of Atiuradhapura in die j uncles 
of Ceylon, and the £turul and solemn AjcLtabha, 
'' Lord of Endless Light, 11 at Kamakura, and (.lie 
exquisite iiulc bnniic Miroiku, tile L Coming Buddha*" 
in the museum of Seoul. Here serenity and detach- 
ment blend with compassion and beneficence. Kor 
are all these masterpieces Buddhist: nowhere has 
religious philosophy so Fused wSiLl pietism its in the 
Natarajas or dancing Sivas of StuiLh India, on which 
wc: may read such inscriptions as this: “ TlioU battst 
cj cation 'a drum : thy hand is held out to protect : thy 
foot upbftetf in the donee sots us free, and tlvou faUcst 
us from the ttansienc to the eternal." Here is a per feet 
symbol of iLilurc embodied in the dance of life- 

Such are the meanings of tlie symbolism of this 
great plastic art which expressed itself also ill the 
towers and gateways and courtyards of such Hindu 
temples as Conjecvcram and Angkor* as well as at 
IWolxkiur and Silncht, Buddhist microcosms in stone. 
In these galleries of sculpture tfie didactic ii sub- 
ordinated to- the aesthetic, yet never sacrificed to ft; 
and there is an fwganic unify in its thronging figures* 
friezes ut an inln ted yet harmonious action. 

Nur has landscape painting anywhere reached 
such spiritual vision as in the works of the Chinese 
Ma-yuan .i:id Mi-fd* Of she Japanese Sesihiu- Here 
the old nnturiam of Asia* which sings in the Rig-Vuda 
and medic jics in the Tatvl'c King, finds its jterffCt 
embed imeiu in. a sacramental art. All narure is alive 
with the indwelling sprit of beauty and calm in great 
spaces and fluting mists and soaring mountain-peaks.. 
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So in Chinese poetry of artu epoch* like the Tung 1 
sntf Sung’ 1 we hud everywhere a sense of the unity of 
nature, How admirable ate such lyrics as this of Su 
Tung'Poof tJse eleventh century: 

TJo moving [here hcr.dc ihc stream 
The mini' s ; ands lojicly a lid adrtiirri : 

Am night iksectidj I losv atilt he sands 
To read the ridttfe oE ihe sands. 

Should some twisted paisur-by 
AfftSt Iiis dreamy, brooding fire, 

Hc'B turn hii hentl. and silLUtty 
On ttiU h scarce- beating wing v \ II fly. 

To vi'ateh behind scinsc Italy screen 
Till sclitiute reclaim* the scene ; 

Then slowly WiUgS his lv.sy CMK11 incwc 

To Keep his «ifi.i| no rhe shone. 

Ennurti^rtci s gainst .1 darkling sfef 

A jiinhtajn guides the wjichet's eye 
To w here the bcunding, dreamy ciane 

Piirv-Hirrs the nvfl'i tO'JliC again. 

So me whom sOilte JTTCat pawiaH sivays 
Keeks resiirsiilc and s-Unds $gs.EE r 
While Life flows by so silently 
Plundering the Jisystcry nf i<i ways. 

And the poets turn a Jtyen and search ing eye upon 
■odeCy and its foibles r how human and modern U the 
little utire : 

Peer red cockatoo from fnmff Annam sent 
Talking man-talk rSicrc lh vour gLiL mge pent, 

Like :'i'l the learned and ihc cLcoiscot 
In bondage co the stupid and the □puirnt- 



A.Cll fi] 6-907. 

A.D. 7<fc|-ia(&fr, 
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It is iJlis brilliant terseness (bene* I fear, sacrificed) which 
is Imitated in Japan in Lite Hukku and Tanka' poems, 
jeweb which flash fur a moment and linger for ever 
in rht minds; such is the cpitipb of a J title boy, known 

thruLi.d k; Li I Japan : 

Ah, Slide hunter ot the Jra.gtifl fly, 

To whji far realms art hunting gaivi ? 

And tbi.c hut one of a grt-.u national anthology, which 
indudes verse summaries of philoiophiLal systems. 
The following are Taftka by rulers of the JapiW, 
whose descendant still practise tins delicate and prace- 
lue aitr Tench i Ten no (66S^6yi) shows his sympathy 
with the poor in these wmJj : 

la autumn fieFiHj thry idhl nm.lijl, 

My people. ruiijnntir j;rsm: 

In iltu ciuw hue [ slsclicr .wiuulil in u.i i j> . 

Through I he ihin i hatch pmrrs in the min 

The adored Fujiyama* at once symbol abd Jeity, l$ 
sung by the eighth-century Pritice Mwm : 

UpQ-n lho frofltbf wliCre Surra's land 
Marches wiih Ka ht, set great Hurt rtuniS. 

Thu clouds in awe are- sii :i, mid mo bird Airs 

Where snow mdts m rhy flames, and llnine tn tnowilai;.e dps, 

What words suffice to hymn thy greEJile? 

Father of waters rowering in the si*rm. 

Ah’ let mi' ftaz* upon Lhec r prft of cjixia 10 juan, 

A pod (tiyrelt* thou u.u Jtn: u." n of Japan 

Ll Great in stiull things. 1 " says the critic, " and small 

: The tSo^ji has se^encood syllables, die diiity*one. 
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in great things yet very soon (apan produced long 
novels Lite rhe- Story n j Gtnji t full c:i subtle observation, 
and great masterpieces of architecture like ihe Kara 
Tempi**. 

If n ls only in her minor arts — porcelains and 
woodblocks and JMtsukes — that Astatic culture is to 
survives this is in iLiiil ;l rich Jientage. The ni-odcrn- 
iaadcin of Asia* which cjn tin- so much to give to the 
masses opportunities and privileges, as yet denied 
them, need not kill out these household crufts and 
Aha may avoid the worse blunders of industrial ism to 
the West, Whatever toe fuUire, we must ui! know die 
hi living past " of Asia, and ny educated man West or 
East can IgntOft it, We til the Wot need to know 
how the other half of m-inkifltl lives, what sre the 
springs of its action anti character, And Volf Jig Asad 
must discern what are the precious ei emeriti of its old 
culture, to which It must c Leave in this age of transi- 
tion. This is iis mo si urgent talk. 

The first step in this study is the religious devrlnn- 
Dlcm of India, from (h: naive naturt-cultt of she 
second m il I cn nitim ex, to the mysticism oE the 
Uponishads and of the liuddha, .red the popular cults 
of Siva and Vishnu, The bra summary is the 
flhagjvad-pitii, which is an epitome of Indian religions, 
it is as necessary for the undersu riding of India as 
the Analects, arc far that of China, and tlie Lotus* 
its great analogue, for (hat of |apn. All are- works 
which has? ethical precepts upon a mystical interpreta- 
don of nature. Whether it tx called Brahman or 
Dharma ur Tao, this is lilt; Alist>] Lite, the Alollc 
Real, 
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The Oiii sets forth the Absolute as incarnate in liac 
warrmr-god Krishna, and his Asciis of Duty,. of 
Dctachmentj o( Dcrirclcssnew, of Devotion* arc (he 
abiding values oF Ind-nn religion. This work took 
its final form os India was preparing far the great 
period of unification in the fourth and fifth centuries, 
and this — the Gupta n era — must be studied if we are 
to see India aright in her great task of civilization, 
sending out wave after wave of spLrimaL impulse which, 
link Ajania in Western India with Horitiji id Japan, 
and ftorohodur in Java wilh Chang-an in China., wl Inch 
breathes in the poems of Kalidasa and die travel-diaries 
of Fa Hian os in ihe classic translations by Kumarajiva 
of Sacifllirir tests inio Chinese, and which builds vast 
monuments, secular and religious, at grear cosmo- 
politan jTlies from lljjain, beloved of Kalidasa, rnNara, 
die city of Hitumaro and ihc lady Miirasiki. 

The Gita — a hey to mud] in Ada—ii an epitome 
ol Indian religion with its three way't; die Way of 
Action, the W.iy of Deration, and the Way of Illumina- 
tion., all related to the god Krishna, her ideal warrior, 
and reconciled by him. It is as different from Chinas 
Analects as Guptun civilization is from that of 'i apg, 
All are Asiatic achievement, and all are typic.il of the 
countries which produced them. The ideal of the 
Gita is the Mystic-devotefi i the ideal of die Analects 
is the Scholar-Esthete. And if Gupta India is best 
rtdecTcd in ihc ftcSCOCi of Ajanta, Tdng Chir.a is best 
reflected in its £TCiil master J of landscape. The 
fomur ate religious works with a keen sen-c af the 
beauty of animals and plants; the latter are secular yet 
full of spiritual quality. So Kalidasa of fifth-century 
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India also sang the beauties of nature, and Fa HLan 
of fifth-century China entered upon the mystic quest 
of Nirvana,. 

We must he on our guard agams: generalization : 
and looking closer at the Gita we hod that it occurs 
in rite midst ot a great secular jwcm, and tint its scene 
and occasion is a batlEcheld. U ii indeed a clear 
defence of nationalism as against the pacifism of the 
Buddha. and of Asota, die iniematiairuilisE emperor 
who united India in the third century h-c, It toadies 
ih-it a man must Jo his castc-dlllics, end that he can 
find ( ] i id in doing llitiu un selfishly. 

The Analects, several centuries earlier, teach (hat 
by ddn£ the duital of station, men .md the nation 
are to be saved, and oppose [he romanticism and 
pacifism of Lao-tze, mlicn SH the Oitit oppose? rhai of 
the my she Sikyamuni, China and India, in a word, 
ho?h have their romantic and their realist ^cllrjuls ; 
the one verging on anarchy, the other insisting on die 
ordered and disciplined lifc- 

Whilc, then, we seek in the Gitii and in the Gnptan 
age India’s most characteristic achievements, we need 
to look also at the background from which they emerge 
ami m realize that the Gita is itself an Upanishad and 
a itactioji from Buddhism, anti that die Gciptan age is 
in part a Hindu revival. 

So In China we have to see the Analects and the 
masterpieces of Tang isguintt the background of (Jit 
great clussie age, lilt age which produced at once the 
Ordered life of the waLlixE cite, and the spontaneous life 
of thr mountain-dweller and mystic. The key to botll 
b in die cosmic philosophy of China which sees (lie 
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universe as. a network of sympathies, binding emperor 
and people, ant! uniting men in the ffiitionsnlre out- 
side- of which thL-rc is no individual, Here CitineSt: 
" socialism " is seen as, S tic key to her political !ife t as 
the " individualism " of Lao-tze is the inspiration of 
her arts, As jwjlc-'tar ha tile heavenly host, so is tile 
emperor to his people* ami if lie fash to be a true Sou 
of Heaven they arc free to send fdlit into OEilc — " to 
allow tn.ii to travel . 11 

Did Babylonian astronomy give to India and the 
Far Eiiit rhu sc-ftse of ,L tSie music of die spheres"? 
We do not know, but si ij almost as widespread as 
the painted pottery in Asia, and Asiatic culture- has deep 
roots in it. 

Her art begins in ritual and its symbolic objects. 
Earlier than the bronze howls and tripods of Chow 
are the green jade circle of Heaver — ihc Sky Father 
of the Aryans— and the yellow jade cylinder of Earth 
-the Mother. In India hit seems to begin in the day 
seals — masterpieces of glyptic art — of rbe Indus Valley, 
dating hack to the third millennium BjC, Their superb 
animals seem to be Sacrificial, and 3 figure scaled 
beneath a tree or a many-headed snake IS CVtdfAtly a 
god- — some early natUtro-deiiy (0 be propitiaicd with 
sacrifice. Here too is □ ,Mc? the ^goddess. Such are (he 
symbols of early Asiatic animism, and in fEic inscribed 
hones of China we haiw contemporary records of an 
tat I y a nwstox -w«*h i p. 

With. the coming of Alexander these earlier cikons 
were replaced by those of Greece i and the Buddha 
became j Hermes with Cogs and halo as lo the pro- 
vincial 0:1 of the Hellenistic world. This passes on to 
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China, where a sixih-ceiimry inKription says: The 

supreme is snccwftorea.l, but images Lung Lt before US," 
and another runs; " Sculpture is the means by which 
unseen truth is made visible.” 

Indo-Greck inspiration, in a word., made the fiat, 
Him , spirit world of China — as evidenced in Han 
Sculpture o£ the fusi centuries bdutc and alter our 
tra— thi^HJimensitmaij and added in inimitc time a 
fourth di menaon. -So Ciiir.a ss prepu rod for Llic great 
CR of T'ang when All were poets and jrListi — except 
the toiling masses, China is tlw ' " Land of T ang,” as 
her neighbours in India were iW centuries die people 
of (f>e Gupsai. 'I'd todi h buddhism *rved ns Sli rtiului i 
yet both ahowL-d also a great efflorescence of die oEdtr 
religion?. 

The mutual influence of religion on iri, and of art 
oft religion, is Seen -U wort m India wirh it* popular 
devotional culls, calling into being such symbols as the 
Dancing Siva in cosmic activity , and at the satuc lime 
reminding the philosopher that the world is theuphany 
rather than mirage: God or be seer and served in 
his world. T he Gita, with its insistence on social duty, 
yet insists that all is but the play of Krishna: and 
the artists of China were at once influenced by the 
Taoist concept of the rhythm of all things, and by the 
humanism of Confucius, which bids mem dwell in 
sodety, but bring nature to their cities in Janctscape- 
painting. 

Thus Asia produces secular art which is religious 
amt rcligif^j thought which is secular, and in this 
admirable synthesis is (o be found the key CO much in 
Asia. It blends rhe iftihctie and the religious in a 
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uniqswr and lovely way, at did rlmteentk-cenmry 
Europe and the Athens of Pericles, 

That Asia is now politically awake and with 
nationalist zeal is defying the imperialism of the West, 
is a fact at onee oi her secular and of lutr religious- 
awakening., It is a fact pregnant with mtining for 
US all. 1 he nationalist movements nf Asia have been 
described as a David’s ding against the Goliath of 
Western aggression i and Asia to-day is prouder than 
ever of her spiritual heritage, Tlds heritage, a 

common possesion of an, philosophy and religion, is 
well worthy of mjt study. It ls Asia's rich gift to 
the family of nations* and she is claiming the right 
to make it In Iter own way. 




Ill 

THE HERITAGE OF INDIA AND THE 
GUPTAN ERA 

Ishia is [ji/ L only ;l mother of civ iii^JlLon^ she Is pre- 
eminently a spiritual mother of Asia. Her arts — noble 
afohitcccjfij fresco painting, sculpture, chamber-music 
and poetry— these Jp^e in India handom&n* of 
religion. ]| we examine her architecture., from the 
Buddhist mounds of the Second century t.C, to rfp( 
downing gem of human genius, the Taj Mahal, it 
has all a religious signs finance and am other-wnrLclIy 
purj>ose, He: greatest buildings are cither tombs or 
shrines, Her painting, often mote secular, is at its 
best religious, from the glorious fiESCOcs of Ajatltiu in 
which Buddhist devotion 5ti1l breathes after fifteen 
centuries, to the best wort of the modern school. And 
this is jio Cess true of iiff poor}', from the rich 
anthology □£ die Rig- Veda and the Great Epics to the 
lyrics of Rabindranath Tagore, tlic best of which art 
hytttns. The tradition, too, of her education, from 
the university of Nalanda, where ten thousand students 
sat at die feet of religious teachers, to the JJ am seated 
under a tree with JlJS- handful of disc iplcs, has been 
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preeminently religious. India, in a word, as a God- 
intoxicated country i and her philosophy. which has in 
many ways and by many centuries anticipated the 
systems of European thought, is for the must part a 
religious philosophy] it deals with the One behind the 
many* the Real beyond the illusory, and is perhaps 
man's most courageous attempt to teach an ultimate 
unity. Even the heretical sects of India have been 
largely protests lit the mime of uut religion. Of these 
WT may instance [lie gscut Inform of Golauia Btlddha 
in tiie simh century a.c., with its insistence tlj.u 
causality is everywhere, chat there is no need to plicate 
capricious deities- on rhe one hand, nor co bow to a blind 
determinism on rhi: other : lei. mui follow a middle path 
of sanity and moderation and human duty. 

The essential unity of ancient India may be 
sufficiently demonstrated for our purpose by s™ facts. 
Firstly, her sacred places are known and visited, by 
all; they arc a com mom heritage, arid a network cl 

pilgrim-roads links them me with another, " The 
institution of pilgrimage,” says a Hindu writer, “is 
entirely an expression of love for the motherland, one 
of the inodes of worship of the country which 
strengthens the religious sen Lament and expands die 
geographical consciousness.’ ' A Throughout Asia are 
to be found these beautiful places of pilgrimage to 
which countless millions travel cadi year, and her 
pilgrimages ,Lrc, like those of .medieval Europe, also 
picnics and rimes of physical as well as Spiritual refresh- 
ment, Whether amidst the snowy jxiaks of Himalaya 
Or the palm-fringed shores of Bengii and Madras, 

J R- MooSterji-, T*r Unity o-f India, p, s^. 
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these shrines are all sec in. scenes of great natural 
beauty. The Orient has had for thousands of years 
that ijassionatE luve for nature which we find in a 
Wordsworth or a j-ohn Muir, but which is for the 
most pari a modern trmwrh amongst. Western nations, 
ind by no men ns common to-day amongst die masses. 
Indian religion and Indian natriurism ar£j then, 
inteparably intertwined; the motWland is a holy laud, 
one for every Indian from the Himalayas to Cape 
Comorin. 

The second indication of Iter unity is the old ideal 
of a religious nalcr uniting hii people in a kind of 
theocracy £>t kingdom of righteousness; and this ideal 
was several lirftuS iciS-iied, from Asoka {second century 
b.c.) and Kanishlu (first century a.d.) to Vifcram.i- 
dtrya anrl Harshl in the Sixth and seventh centuries, 
and to Akbai, :i contemporary of Queen F'iTtsherh. 
These empemrs, patrons of a Splendid SiCuhl CLiriJiv-a- 
eijon as they were, were also JcViited sons of the 
religion which helped to unite their subjects, and to 
give to themselves- the sanction of on other-worldly 
authority. Asoka, for instance, who has often been 
likened to Constantine, was a true convert to buddhism, 
and proclaimed on many a pillar and rock that the 
ultimate object of his secular achievements was that 
men might turn to the Dfwritta, or Wjy of Buddha. 
His rock hewn edicts are to-day being unearthed from 
Mysore 10 Baluchi StaOj and arc proofs ot a great 
twilijaiian, whose mainspring was chc satK and com- 
passionate spirit of S ikyamu n l, India J vety practisal 
mystic and visionary. They were set up to mark ihc 
Sacr-ed places and to teach a -simple lay Buddhism. 
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But then: arc deeper currents which the masses 
cannot fathom. Thr great religions of ladia, cspcci^lSy 
Hinduism., Buddhism, and Jainism, art religious but 
also Tjh.il njopfiital .wstcms, Hinduism having at lea it 
sis orthodox; schools of philosophy, and Buddhism 
fotif. These religions arc agreed in a courageous 
attempt to solve die problem of suffering by [eathimg 
that whatever happens to a man in this hfe is the 
result of his aWn action in the pasLt 



O.ir jclion.; jiil! pur hie u:- frum jLlc . 

Anct Tvh.ic we huve keen make: 4 u 1 * ivb^r W'f ?«■ 

This doctrine of KxriY>$. adieu!, and irs complementary 
doe trine of Samiant, Lransnigration , constitute, 
j::. ' li-ipSp the chief differentia between Lbe thought of 
Asia and that of Occidental countries. It is the very 
warp and woof of the thought of half of Asia, sn-d is 
as familiar to the peasant following his little plough M 
tn the philosopher afid the priest. To give a quamt 
oamptc: it is reported that when. a well-known 
Weitern leader exclaimed; lo a Brahmin, u I must 
have been ,i Brahmin in a former essslcncol” he 
replied gravely, “ Indeed, madam, you muse liavr 
sinned grievously CO have been reborn as a woman and 
a Westerner.*' But whihr WC in tlie West are apt In 
smile, this view of life is one which is tenable by the 
most profound drinkers, and Iw-J satisfied them for 
twenty-five centuries. Many of the ST garments, in fret, 
which sapj>nrt our belief in immortal Lty may he Ured 
in defence of the JoetTsne of pre-existence, 

From ibis conception again springs the belief in the 
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essential Lltiicy of life — tli=t plants, animats and human 
beings are all inti m^ccLy bound together bv the in- 
dwelling spirit, and by their common destiny. And 
with this. goes tb-M duty of love and forbearance which, 
while it h:ii cftel been forgotten in Asia, as in other 
lands, fins, Oft file whole and through long periods 
of time;, been so far observed *S to “ mate OLif Asia 
mild-” “ Akim id," says iar Charles Eliut, ,H is die 
chief glory of End in." One of her earliest hymns 
may be quoted here as typical of much of her 
teachings i 

A* nfflci-ijr rKsujnhr nf *df a fncstheAs taw 
Enfolds .1 rviJ cherishes her onlv son. 

5o through rhe world let thy oWpaisinn mcive 
Ami kXimfUM living neauues C-veeV wir. 

Kintanijn .in: I Mcirihjj; il unfettered kl>crcy, 

[■‘tee irn ill V-iiL liUrftesi 01 aJL enmity.* 

If her Brahmins have often forgotten tills ideal she has 
never feel tt. And down the ages rings the august 
yoke of SJkyitnUn: the Buddhj, reminding us flint 
** anger and hatred cannot erase by anger and liatrcd, 
but only by love can tlley be dispelled." Examples 
of this loving spirit arc common in Indian history, 
from Puima, the intrepid missionary amongst the wild 
tribes of the frontier, who in rhe fifth century 0,c, 
showed amidst all trials and uibubrions the spirit 
of a Sc. Francis, to ECsbir, the weaver-poet of the 
seventeenth century A.n. n who wj s as much beloved 
by Hmdus as by Mohammedans. He was all things 

' Fran ?Iic [meirnt author's tfattr of Bnddhifm , 

1 S«n tllwstrrtivr Reading (a) 12 . 
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to all m-m* and when he died the old legend has it 
that Elii followers* beginning to difflUU as to who 
should own the relics, opened the coffin to find within 
only fragrant flowers. Such is the power and ihe 
beauty of the holy Life, 

India’s most eminent sons* fiOm l he Buddha in ihe 
?i*tlt century b.c- p whose inilucusce is still su mighty, to 
Mibiitjni Gandhi, the saintly lender of her nationalise 
H ispi rations, have embodied the spirit of gentle strength* 
and standards of othcr-worldliness which have made 
them invulnerable; whilst tEicir immense popularity has 
revealed lilt devotion wiiEt which Indian hearts respond 
to these qualities. They mle tacause chcy serve, Ii 
is by virtue of such facta as these, and of hi} unll inch- 
ing belief ihat truth is stronger than untruth and Ivve 
than hate, that Mr, Gandhi is to-day holding a nation 
of 3Go h coo,oe>t? an (cash; whether he succeeds in his 
immediate object or not, WC of ihe West shall dn well 
to srndy has courageous idealism, i ' He is as typical 
hi an extreme way of the Orient," said a keen oliscrver 
recently, H as Lenifl IS of our Occidental belief in 
material forces," Whether this IS fair or not* if is an 
arresling utterance, And what now matter* for our 
purpose is this, that the superman for India is the man 
of the Beatitudes; the West may deify Ctcsar or 
Napoleon* India ha? always chosen the stint* the 
Mnnstma- 

This, then, IS India’s noblest gift to humanity — a 
belief [hat the unseen and intangible -values are stronger 
and more teal than the things uf sense, and to inis, 
her philosophy, with its uLislLidkrn conviction that there 
ii Otic behind the many, Otic alone supremely real. 
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bears witness. Her most .indent prayer is a summary 
of her immemorial quest: 

1 h>= unreal rr> Jt-aEny, 
i-V'jm Ji j l !'■ 1 1 : Lie: _■ L/i^n y. 

This is also a prayer for Light, nnd ^uHJIusni is 
□n answer, as is tire Higher Hinduism, In tkr 
Gup tan fra, we ,kc an amazing enlightenment,, an 
efflorescence of Indian genius 311 art and science. 
And the Mauryan age is a precursor. Its great 
achievements are typified by tsic animat sculptures 
of the Pillars of Asoka, which were quarried from 
the living rods hy a people who had but lately learnt 
to work in stone. The student may well begin with 
a careful reading ::i (JlC Edicts ed Asofca 1 and go on 
to Dr. Fouclier’s Brvjjiniiigs <?f Hu ft J ft at rfrt* This 
wifi make it dear chat Buddhism called uul y great 
awakening of Indian gen i os. Her first classic age 
is the age of mighty and systematic thinkers who 
replace the poetic end intuitive seers of the Upani- 
sharfi, just as in Chins rbe great classic minds of the 
nhtml nation replace the early poets, and in Tcpbdng 
systematic their work. 

The first artistic eKprCiStufl of Eluddbism lS its tEie 
gKtnci animal sculptures of the Asnkar era (third 
century an age of high sccuinr culture, with 

its strong wrdlfd cities and its well -organized and 
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lire followed by [he decorative panels ol great stupas;, 
or mounds, e ^pressing the popular heisc^t of the people. 
Here is 3 folk-art as ooncraaled with the finished works 
of Aaika’s eouit-iiriists. Then come the muFtcrplcets 
of rhe second century s.!>, such as die great gateways 
ofSanchi in Bopai/ and (he Solitary Buddha of AtluniJ- 
hapurs in Ceylon. Meek who had worked ifi wood 
OF Ivory arc showing mastery of intricate design, of 
perspective and of the technique of prone-carving. 
With the deification of Stdiyariuioi and of Krishna, 
a new impetus is given to art as to literature- We 
set tike eilcoia of Buddha develop from the Eurasian 
ami provincial figures of the North- West Frontier to 
the strong intellectual types of Mathura and Ceylon i 
here the Buddha is represen red as the calm, ascetic 
yogi and teacher, and thr;Sv wcjrks nf rhe ihird century 
a.d. are unsurpassed as pure sculpture- Mnr^ delicate 
and decorative are the con temporary sculptures- of 
AlrtatSvatr in Soiilh Tndia, but less other-worldly 
and impressive. The im.-ipcs of the Ciuptnm age 
farm a dtrnax as sophisticated and idealized, They arc 
not perhaps as strong nr as Vigorous ns [hose o£ Mathura, 
hut they arc highly wrought -classical masterpieces/ 

In painting India lias leapL forward^ from iht 
earliest AjanEa frescoes, belonging perhaps to die 
second century vn. (rhenksclvrs no doubt the suc- 
cessors of [ost works'), to the masterpieces of the 
elaborate Caves I and IL, is a great advance. 
And this series is a truly precious record. We sec 

1 Srq the fntfian Miianm, Calcutta, 

■ S^T rhf Bn'ixh and .d jdrai Museum*. 

a See Frontispiece- 
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the artists growing in architectonic power, LCl Lhc 
grasp of technique anrl in the sense of the dramatic 
contrast between the lovely yet transient world -of olie 
senses and the lovelier unchanging calm of Nirvana. 
They were guided, no doubt, by trie canon* of Indian 

E ' citing which insist on knowledge of form, on 
ante of composition, on the " inlusiun " of diatm, 
and on rhe artistic use of colour. 

To Study the I WC of the Ajnnta ouniposiLiuns is Lo 
understand These canons at a glance. These painters 
arc at rmce secular and religious, they see (he fair 
forms of women and iheir lures, hut ilicy OSc them 
as parts of A process Leading on to other-worldly c;ihn. 
They arc imutcrt, too, of rL-iil-.f.m : ihc elephant, the 
monkey. the peacock, and all the rich ;irsd varied lift 
of the jungle to which the Buddha had gone for hi? 
jjarahlflS and similes. — these are their themes, Of 
their portrayal of secular Life we may ray with an 
early port, "it is that of great courts and palaces 
charming the. mind by their nolle routine," 

TElC religious life of this age is no longer separate 
from that of [he world : it is socialized and human- 
ized, and "is manifested in an art that reveals life 
not iu opposition to spirituality, hut as an intricate 
ritual fitted to the consummation of every perfect 
experience, , . * A culmination and a perfection have 
been attained in which the :mier and outer life are 
indivisible." 

The BodAiiaiti/a, or serving saint, is now preferred 
to Lbs Ar/iat, or stoic, anti thus the ideal of KiinlhuoLl 
Is socialized, "Mis not with the held." says the 
Dhamfmpada t on anthology of the older Buddhism, 
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11 wander lonely as the elephant, 1 ’ " Let me he 
medkine to the sick, the friend of leIJ , a very sweeper," 
says the Path of Li $ht t a fifth-century work. And in 
Bnluninism die same change can he seen as it passes 
from the austerity of the tarlscr Upaniiklds to the lay- 
ethic of the Gita, " Desert not your own duty; in no 
other can salvation be found." says Krishna to Arjuna. 
The Dhatma of Hinduism his became a veritable 
J ‘ Web Ot Indiift life,” which is henceforward a unity,. 
With every act and every deta;! of life controlled by 
religious sanction. 

I he Laws of Manu say ; " Pure is the hand of the 
craftaman Jll Work, on Iiis craft”: and “ rhe bousc- 
h elder is as holy as the Drab min. 11 And while these 
laws ha^e been too -often □ dead hand like the classic 
canons of China, they have, like them, unified anti 
often ennobled life. India, like China, developed its 
guild*, n ont r srciibr and Teligrous, 

Of tile preparations for the marriage of a Hindu, 
princess r?f this r_ra r we have the following Cmtmi- 
pnrary account; depicting the craft-guilds at work, it IE 
o-f great interest : From every county were assembled 

companies of skilled craftsmen, , , .. Carpenters were 
given white Rowers, unguents and doth to make the 
marriage altar. „ H . The outer terraces of the palace 
resounded witfi goldsmiths, beating out their gold. . ,. , 
Here a group of skilled artisans painted auspicious 
scenes', and a multitude of Sculptors made fishes, turtles, 
crocodiles, and fruits. Even kings girded themselves 
for decorative work, doing ihc Ix-hest of their Sovereign 
Lord. 1 ' 

Li The king," says Mann, "must examine and 
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uphold the laws of the guild* ”iand the merchant and 
crittiniiii hold a very important plate in society. The 
ting must iCgllllte prices cnee in f.Ve Jays, Jad all 
weights and measures must be duly marked. Let 
the king re-examine them twice a year,’ 1 This was to 
prated merchant and buyer alike, and to establish 
conhdendv Manifold were the durics of I radian king- 
ship, but they Wtre. made possible by a theory, the 
Vo? *1 J* A ra m adh hy ma , the iH sanction nf castc-dutieS/" 



which still holds Indian society together, and which 
Indian patriots seek to reform, hot not to annul. Tins 
unity oL Indian Life it is width underlies the achieve 
m=ms of die Guptun era. Each worker is tv find 
sjJvaiion ir. doing his appointed task, and the emperor 
is bailed by the artists as a fellaw-crLtftxmnn, 

Secular literAlUr*. love-potTy, mathematics and 
astronomy, even sceptical philosophy., art in reality 
part and parcel of the religious activities of the nation, 
And the development from folk -Sore to edifying talc, 
from the religions clninirs of the Rig-Veda |o the 
secular stones of the Great Epics, is in reality a rhythm 
of cyclic d tinge, India is putting fortEi the fine flower 
of a unified civilization. At Ujjain, monk and 
prim, philosopher and mathematician, dramatist and 
astronomer, mingled at the court of royal patrons. 
Their culture now passes on to South-eastern Asia 
and the Far East, and establishes a unity between 
the grottoes of Turkestan and China, the bas-fctiefs of 
Java and Angkor Vjt, and the frescoes of Horiuji. 
" Almost all that belongs to the common spiritual 
consciousness of Asia,, the ambient in winch it* 
diversities are TKcncJable, is of Indian origin in die 
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Gupta period , 111 The implralLuft of this era lasted long 
ill i-wiw itself, and El] i:ie southern kingdoms inspired 
the Hindu architects of the Seven Pagodas, and Ln the 
west those of Elephatita and Eliora, 

Here the edits of Siva and of Vishnu call forth. 
Stupendous monoliths and great svrnbolic groups 
expressive of Lite science os wdl as of lhc philosophy 
of the age. Here is Siva seated widi his consort on 
the mythical Mount fcailaaa, steadying it as it rocks 
beneath the headings of the demon Rjvitia— " a 

magnificent dramatisation of the forces of strain aiud 
resistance at work in the earth's crust,” And here, 
in the gloom of a great cavc f arc she splendid, heads 
and torsos of Brahma, Creator, Vishnu, Susnuncr and. 
Indwdkr, Siva, Destroyer — the Tnmurti who are 
aspects of [he One Ulm nan- lb?ality. No naiinti has 
produced a more intellectual symbol itttl- 

Eafly phallic worships too of the aborigines arc 
taken Up into the cosmic pantheon, and earth - 
goddesses of die south wedded tu Aryan deities, 
intricate columns and elaborate towers surround the 
central f.'od-Hlirsnei and the Hindu precessions circulate 
about it as those of the Buddhists circulated about the 
ftvpat at Santhi nrtd AnurMi : they were story-books 
of Buddhist legend of never-ending delight, as the 
shrink of the Hindu gods, were galleries o- epic tales, 
and of the cosmic activities of the gods. By such 
means and by strolling play css ami minilfcls were Lhc 
masses educated* 

And for the educated (b cic weje the splendid dramas 

L A Ei- Cwimaravwimy, History tsj Indian and indoncfiilif 

dir, p. y i- 
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of KiiMnsa and SthudraLa, the former a master of 
tender sentiment, the latter mote ragged and vigorum;, 
Even Western audiences know die Salfttnufa of 
Kalidasa and TAt Ltftie Cidy Ctirloi shudralcu 

Till late into die Middle Ages this great artistic 
impulse continued — sometimes under the patronage of 
gretit kings in the south, sometimes, under suck rulers 
m the: north as survived the shock <d barbiuian 
invaders. And in the att of Borobodiir and Honu;:, it 
lives ueIj reaching even higher perfection as it blooms 
on new sniL India loses her life only to find it in her 
task o£ civilization. 

And ns JivT characteristic culture, her DAarniiij 
is die fruit of the mingling ut various racial stocks, 
so she sends on to -Cambodia and Klme:, 10 Java and 
to Ceylon, to China, Korea and Japan, the impulse 
of her -strange and iruricatt idealism, That they were 
wise enough to choose- what they could assimilate, 
reiecting her caste-Systcm and taking her arts is proof 
o£ liieir virility, It is also proof that, while she made 
iLl grievous mistake of turning away from the sanity 
of the EudcJJij’s Middle Path, they found in it u new 
inspiration , 1 



1 Itefl&is whet pric I rr 1 -more chronologicd *cqurnfr may 
rft)«t first ill- sctlitkiu cin 1 In UiKldhj anti Confucius infection V(. 




IV 

THE HERITAGE OF CHINA AND THE 
T 'ANG ERA 

The Chinese, liSc-c the Indians, are of mixed origin 
and of creative geniui. Art upland people who 
cultivated mi Urt, moving south, met a Inwiand people 
cultivating rice, ami from thor Iusluii the Chinese nuiy 
be slid Eo spring, though many other stocks, Mongol, 
Tartar and Martthu fur rumple, have also mingled 
with them. 

There are numerous deposits of an early neolithic 
civilization with stone implements and day pots, which 
are in many eases prototypes of the magnificent packs 
and bronzes of the Chow t?a, L In Other words, the 
roots o£ Chinese civilization ate ancient, and its fine 
flower begins to appear in the first millennium u-e. 
Hire is mother parnLId with India, and bulb cmliza- 
rian-s are seen to be ruOtcd in religion. Cl tine sc art- 
ot) jeers and inscribed hones of the second millennium 
B-.Cr may l>e compared! with the seals of the Irtdus 

“First wnenrthctF in j £rcai earthquake in Karim, ihcie have 
been lystesnaualLy studied by Dns- AnJusin, Li SliiEi and 
others, 
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Valley r both arc concerned with ritual and the 
prnpitiation of the Unseen, but both fired much 
further elucidation. 

As China reaches her clinic Etgr, it is religious 
leaeliers, Lao-tze the mystic, Mo Ti the altruist, kung- 
fn-tM [it transmitter of ancient wisdom, who best 
itpreent her* as il is the mbit and the liuddJu who 
ate the great Indians t>I the classic age, k B suggestive 
that long before them Indsan aestheticism found a 
nunOr pda<C among the gods for an artificer, and China 
gave the creative LtUpUiSC a local habitation and a na i lit 
tit her f.rsi nun, Rnl-Ku, who “ middled die tarth* 
moulded die mountains, sctilpLurcd the fivers, and 
painted |he skaes-'* The Chinese were from the begin- 
ning an artist- nation. as India was from the frr-St A 
poet-nation. And Chinese upliraiumism appears in 
the legendary lie roes Yno the ftUTOC* and Yu rise 
engineer, who controlled '" the great Flood.' 1 We 
to wail rill long after history begins ;n India for 
SUiy analogous figures. 

It is interesting to note, too, that Japan finds its first 
heroes in conquerors and men of affairs, and its 
greatest art in battle scenes unsurpassed in adion and 
dramatic power. 

But these indications of the culture characteristic of 
each nation must ELot Lie pressed for more than they 
are worth. For China has also priest-kings, and fnpan 
has her early religious hards and gods who arc the 
,L ancestors " of her people^ C n din has her battle scenes 
and epics as well as he: my stic snd devotional literature- 
and art; And if China is utilitarian she is Also mystical 
and tOmantic, 
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We ire often told that China is as secular as 
India is ocbcr-Tfciorld] " The Chinese^' says Dr. 
Giks n " Hire emphatically ;not a religious people-'" 
Yet China eagerly ictejvcd and absorbed into twr 
national life die spiritual g-iis of India; her religion 
not less dun die arts which accompanied it, it -S 
indeed, significant that in I he very year when die 
Emperor of Rome was killing St. Fetcr and Ss. Paul 
for preaching the gospel ot Love, the Emperor of China 
is reported to have welcomed in person the mission- 

Lilies of lJ l i: CullipiisSirjhiLlii Buddha.' And they 

auniitiued iu came fur many centuries. The rapid 
spread of Huddhimi in China is a proof chat the masses 
of the people* distinct from the scholars* have never 
been quite suli-sh-td with the mGroS ijTe^s of Con- 
fueian Etgpsr These needed to be reinforced and 
supplemented by religions n-CliortS and rite-id, and 
Dr. dies, in eittnuariun of the statement quoted 
above, tells ns rhnr LL Buddhism is closely hound up 
with the lives of the |KopSc and is a never-failing refuge 
;n sickness and worldly trouble.” 

That China continued to ait at the fret of India in 
matters religious is abundantly e5ear, For centuries 
her pilgrims crossed die desert sands of Gobs and (he 
vast snow ramparts of the Himalayas* or risked the 
fury of the typhoon is rhey journeyed to the Holy 
Lands of India and Ceylon. Indeed the chief records 
We possess of ancient BudrSllisr India arc these qu.iini 
dimes of die fifrh, siath and seventh centuries; .and 

J ‘i'hf Crivlrnaliar? nf C'irnJ, p. 

T Th< iLtc .i.u. r>j 35 tlie Lradsuxuti date fot iIkic lwo event:. 
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among tJi-c most treasured classics of die Chinese, 
there is conversely a grult library of translations by 
m S-sionarics sunniDncti from India Cj impart \o the 
Chinese the religion of Buddhist India, such maSter- 
pieces as the Lotus among them, The spirit of these 
intrepid pilgrim advcnnirers* both Indian anti Chinese, 
is the Asiatic spini el incurable idealism. 

"Tate Lite MzSLfr’s tattered robes, let the winds of 
Gobi whisde through your sleeve ami cut yuu to the 
bene; mount his rusty red nag and set your fare to 
tire West, , * ," Then after tins bitter journey at 
last *' ilii: great Let mountains loom in from Oi V; i u 
and yon crawl like in ant and cling like a Hy to the 
roof of die world./’ till " on the topmast summit si is. 
far away from die Promised Land, you realize two 
things — the liriEcness of human life, and the greatness 
of one LiidnmiLable soul.” 1 

These pilgrims found themselves ar home with one 

another- From before the Christian era to the ^ge of 
Ting— a thousand years — India and China showed 
their strength one to another not with armies hut with 
CBtbassies of bvt and good-wilL And Lang briore the 
times of these friendly overtures and this torn man 
quest for truth, tenuities before China and India hn-d 
any contact unu with another, they liad a common 
heritage in their early nature -religious and in a 
floral society with its natural divisions into kings, 
pries u., warriors and cultivator?.,, far ancient China 
too, as foe Vrdic lndi:i, there WAS a dim 3ertsc of a 
Supreme Bring behind the; bright nature-gods, wbo 
to them ns the king to his people, both ancient 
1 L. Ccajirner ftyn^ :n Ek-al's I-if* af tliueR'fieng- 
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civil lEalions were trembling Upon llic verge of an 

ethical mcmothttsui as pure as that of the Hebrew 

a ’nctsi and Asia is turning lack todjy to su-lIt 
trs as M* Ti* who believed in a Loving God and 
lauglit universal altruism, or DO a thetsdc Slram ill tile 
Upanlshads, 

China's reverence far licr great teachers is like that 
o£ India fair her rijftis, an acJmowledgmfiai lIwt die 
spiritual i-, site teal* that die greatest of gifts :s the 
gLt't of ethical and religions truth. Hci Chan-4sC, 
or gtntlenun, is a grv-U type, and it is no accident that 
Confucius, learned, wise, ttileranr, courteous and care- 
ful of right relations with HHn n lk her uncrowned king 
— the ideal of the city-dweller and courtier : as Lao-tze 
is her ideal mounta in-H seller and mystic, believing 
in a spontaneous and natural ethic and interpreting 
nature in terms, of love. 

If the Tiro is [be Eternal Order, the Tt is i"i ethical 
expression in Society, By Lao-tze it is found in WW 
turn, sponi n n etty ; by Confucius in t/t« t sympathy, and 
tn jrerf, aluuisrti. “ Loyalty to seif and charity to 
Others” sums Up much of this early Chinese ethic, 
and Confucius is its iurmukitor. The Analects are J 
secies of aphorisms, brilliant atitl polislbcd summaries 
Of Chinese morality. To understand China one must 
know in detail these sayiligi collected hy Elis disciples. 
He (Led in 4yd u,tr, within a few ye^rj of $3ltysinurii> 
and a shrine was erected to his memory in his own 
state. But it was not far several centuries that he 
became the narlyflal hero of China. The story of die 
quiet spread of bis influence is like that of hi? irtodest, 
o I remit retiring life- He was a man of gentle and 
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ti^r32v disposst jon who avoided Liirgc audiences, wus; 
tiger for ttu public applause* and influenced tt;s own 
disciples even more by ejiampEe than by precept. 
Confucius, Eii Ficr, did not aim at any religious 
reform; his self-appointed Uik was raiher to garner 
and bard rm rhc political and ethical experience of 
thr past, and for this reason he has been considered, 
lifce bis people, to he sccuLar-mindvd. This is, as we 
have suggested, a misunderstanding* 35 will be cm idem 
from a study of the main points of his teaching. 

First wu must place reverence for ancestors, the 
hallmark of CElLoc-k cLviliJiaonn,, which Gjnfuciui 
inherited and reinforced. He is Said to huve mourned 
three years for his own. motlrrt Afid to luive been 
punctilious in sacrifices to the dcadr nr>t only jneeitrws 
tut ail of noble < haraetrr and grcilt whfdoftt were, he 
taught, to be honnufod in this way. Secondly, lie 
inculcated the worship of T'ifn, the bread and peace- 
ful heavens, unchanging and majestic- This seemed 
to him K? be adorable, the true type of the wise prince 
who ts to bis people as heaven to earth, It is strange 
to ihiulk of this £reat man with his reverent spirit 
being dubbed atheist .md agnostic, If 7 "ifn is with 
me what can man do against me r 1 . , , Lay down life 
itself rather than leave the path of duty, , , -" Such 
are his maxims, and to stabilize society he inculcated 
the careful observance of the Five Relation: which lire 
dltae between prince and minister, husband and 
wife, father and son, elder and younger brother, 
friend And friend. The Five ConStnmn — -Benevolence, 
Uprightness, Propriety of Demeanour (which includes 
religious observances), lhact icciS Sagacity and Gwd 
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Ffli th-— these are she expressions of Te r or virtue, which 
arc the maths of rhr erne gentleman, Confucius has, 
in a word, lessons of perennial value; our individual- 
istic society may find a corrective in his communal 
and social ethic, Though we cannot accept the 
exaggerated estimate " that his virtue matches that of 
heaven/' we can ho grateful for his wisdom and quiet 
strength, Especially in inter national rehslnnsliips may 
we take to heart this great principle, “ f will select 
their good qualities aod follow them T their had 
qualities E will avoid." In the words of a FrCtwll 
critic, "If my friend 3:s5 -only one eye I will look at 
that side of his profile.” 

Anothee great Confucian saying of moment for our 
Utnes is “ Rest in the highest," i.e.,he not foment with 
the second liest; and he, like rhe other great Asiatics 
w C have quoted, was a maA of pcare and of a lofty 
idealism. 

China honoured her sagei ifid ScholiTS more highly 
than h^r warriors and her builders of CLUCS. In the 
province of Shantung, her Holy Land, itlci in die 
Chinese Cabinet we may meet to-day the liucal 
descendants of Confucius, representing an unbroken 
literary tradition of twenty-five centuries. What 
other country ean boast even five, unless it be India 
and |afan? These men of kfrers have handed down 
not only a noble tradition, but eloquent proofs in great 
masterpieces of literature and art that Lllcv were no 
vague idealists. Mere are the words of a fifth-century 
artist which ring with China’s delight in nature and 
in art : 

“To gaze upon the cloud-*; r>f autumn, a faring 
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CxaEiatson in die SO=uS ’ to feel the spring breeze stirring 
wiM exultant thoughts — h 3t h there in the possession 
of gnld and genu tfi compare with delights 1 i 5;c these? 
And then, to unroll (he pon folio and spread the silk, 
and to transfer ft) it the glcuies -of flood and fell, the 
mm forest, the Wowing winds, Lhe white water O* 
the rushing cascade, .as with a turn of the hand a divine 
influence descends upon the scene, , , + These are the 
joys uf painting.” 

wonder that her painters have left the greatest 
landscape paintings in the world. So wonderful was 
the technique of her cariy masters that Oflc painted 
the north wind so thar men. shivered, and another drew 
so vjvid a monster that he fainted I Even more 
aJicjefit than hr* noble painting is her casting in bm-ri7c ; 
of which die has perhaps Iil-CFL the greatest cipnnent 
in the world. 

Nor did she deSpiie. though she placed below that 
of the scholar and die artist, the work of the ItiCffhnnf- 
Hcr roen of affairs have a long and honoutJlhlc 
tradition; their word as as gcocl as their bond, fitluW 
thetn Chma rated her soldier, many of them ty no 
means contemptible, It is significant that though she 
invented a hind of gunpowder in the seventh century, 
she used it only for fireworks until Kublai Khan and 
his Mongol hordes drove her to use it in self-defence 
Though her novelists rhon began Lo glorify war, yet 
she has believed ifmc rliey that take the sword perish 
by the sword, arid her thinker* to-day assure us, in 
the words of Mr. Alfred Sze, lately Chines;' Minister 
Go Great Britain, that M fortunate ] v for the peace and 
Security of the world the peaceful development of 
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China and her milkuiis is an ahmlutc ctrUirtl^ unless, 
indeed, that development is (tcHecCcd by furesgn 
agencies into channel* of militarism. The Chinese 
develop jncnc of China, if I may put it ihut way, must 
make for peace, if only because die whole of ( ^inrac 
culture rests m tlie power and appeal to moral force. 
Tile efiLre body of Cofifucian [caching centres around 
chit conception,' r Nnr is this a merely Siccative 
attitude on the part of Chimu When her greatest 
teacher was aslcert if there was any way cf cst-uEjiisls- 
img Laternaiional jxnte Fte replied, Li Is ir not by way 
of sympiirhyw " In ether words, be would urge us 
that the Golden Rule is practical politics between 
nations between individuals, and he adumbrated a 
League of States. The Chinese, moreover, without 
shedding blood and without crooked diplomacy, have 
shown that it is possible by peaceful penetration to 
eitend the borders of their prnp!e through the ages, 
from ancient Korea to modern Singapore, 

Like India, too, Chens has busied herself more with 
the cuds than with the means of life, ' l On a founds 
don nf inadequate material prosperity she reared the 
superstructure of a great culture.”* We are apt to 
smile at her neglect. of her great material resources;: 
she is apt to smite at our enthusiasm for things which 
shr ranks far less high than the rhings of the spirit. 
Her friendly criticism of utir absorption in these 
material things and of our bustling iKllvily in their 
pursuit is summed up in the familiar story of the 
CbiiKJC vjjjror to New York. 11 I ant glad we caught 
that one/" said his American friend, as rhey rushed 
1 ,if>^xrorimfr' . -yy fj, [">itkjn«fl 
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imo i irHinifjr r “ we saved ]ml f n minute” “Oh , 11 
said the visitor, <L and what ire you going to do 
with it ? 

China again has a very large £L other' worldly 11 strain 
mingling with her humanism; her impoverished 
millions spttsrf vast sums, enough to pay off her 
national debt in a few years, upon observances fur the 
dead,. foi whom her veneration :S profound. A crowd 
of worshippers i“ China may seem to us irreverent as 
rhftv laugh and joke in tlleir temples, but she Imis snucEi 
EiO teach us of respect for parents and teachers. We 
may be inclined to dunk rL.it htt expenditures upon 
the dead are a waste of money i if so ire may pnisSc and 
reflect that ive of the Wear spend more on alcohol 
and Far more on arniamcrts. 

This reverence of Asia for the past and for those 
in authority is :s neither great internal innal bond, and is 
part of the foundation of the structure of prate which 
she has sought to bui Id. China, like India, hus con- 
demned war, and like India has built Up a splendid 
civilization in material things as well as those of die 
Spirit. It is a mistake to think of the Orient as 
merely contemplative. She has had her men of action, 
India reared a prenr civilization which made the Greece 
of Alexander the Gtcat envious. Cities like Chang-ao 
in China were the Teeming centres for otarly a 
themsantf TCSTS of a cfwmopnlitan dvilizalkm, anti 
even in the late Middle Agra Marco Polo, who knew 
Venice at the height of liter glory, was astounded 
at tile magnificence of Hangchow, Indeed it wits 
because " she hdd the gorgeous East in fee” that 
Venice rose to such cmincTicc. 
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The internationalism of the Oisubil,. then* was not 
only based upon rLuttrua! respect for spiritual ideals; 
proud kings and emperors tolJ one another in the 
words. of Awka dut whilst they had splendid material 
gifts to interchange, yet "' tile greatest gifts are the gifts 
of the spirit.” They understood one another and had 
much in common. 

Yet the. deference? between Chinn and India afe 
profound, china developed upon more communistic 
lines* and escaped the spiritual Tyranny of caste, and 
very early go L rid of feudalism. The [WOreM boy has 
Leen able £jo rise in China Lu the highest office. 
Her teachers have held up a higher estimate of 
Kumar* nacure and of human responsibility fur the 
most port chan those of India; and yet it was nO 
Indian of the Indians-, Sakyamuni who re in forced the 
teaching of COnfuciu?. thar men are free and can be 
good, and r h ■ s is i^ itself a sublime faith which mads, 
for unity between the nations. For international good- 
will must needs be based upon such a view of human 
nitutc. Cynicism cannot Ii^kI to anything but war. 
The " peuimisde " and “ fatalistic " Fast has never 
maintained that 11 war is inevitable," and scholars like 
Mo Ti liavc insisted that history need ri&t repeal itself. 

The successors of Coafudijs— men like Mencius, 
Mo ' = i and the Immomus and brilliant Chuang-tze — 
fesm a galaxy uf great tcaclaers who may be CLnnfictred 
with -,Eu Creek philosophers, and who do not hesLuie 
to criticize then Master. Some idea of their points of 
view may be gained from the Illustrative Readings, 
Mysticism, scepticism, pragmalisns and idealism— the 
whole gamut of human though C ts Struck. If Cor- 
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fucEiis is China's Socrates, Lao-tze is her Protagoras, 
and Mo Ti her Hnsca L I low rich was the life of 
Chang — a city which nu y be compared to its Indian 
contemporary, Uijain, whenr the currents. of philosophy 
met and scholars worked side by side with artists and 
poets.' Or ta tiier the scholar was himself very otsen 
at once artist and poet. 

What the Gupt an era hs in India, that of T'ang is in 
China, Though few ol its emfJCTors were like Tai 
Tsung and must were licentious and. degenerate, yet 
almost all were Jisihetes and patrons of art and learn- 
ing. As Chjjicse prestige w-jj. enhanced abroad, ao its 
chansctenstk culture throi't at home. The theacre 
became Os potent force, and painting, sculpture, poetry 
and porcelain reached their zenith. 

China is For her neighbour* the Land of T'nng, if the 
is for her own people the Land of Han. If the Hans 
codified hrr classics, the Tangs gave her culture to 
the world, if the Han era laid the foundations of 
prosperity and if a luxurious court patronized scholar 
and painter and missionary, the age of Pane huilt 
h]J into a new and superb edifice which their GWil 
llHUry was to destroy, 1 hough cunuciiSj women a::d 
wizards too ofren ruled the court, and superstition 
Walked bjnd in hard with murder, though civil strife, 
is said to have halved rhe population, and the 
splendours of the court were paid for hy a sufierne 
people, vet the T'jng age remains the greatest cultural 
era of China, It was a flowering period of the arts*, 
and the empire spread from Siberia (o the Himalayas, 
and £roj)l the Cilapiati Cr> Korea. Students front many 

1 Cf llluttIBth'c [tc-srlmj; fu) a_v 
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bads came to [lit; Imperial City — tlltf cpiiome of a 
great culture, fls main palace had nine g.ltCi, Jind 
dh’rty six other splendid mansions flowed with itiilk'l 
ar-d gold, and resounded to the music of flute and 
zither. Inflow r hcEP terraced pavilion* and courtyards 
passed nobles on horseback* or in lacquered carts 
drawn by black oven. Kcligiows seekers tike Kukai 
id Japan conversed with Natorian missiorwres* and 
the mor.mheistic followers id Mahomet argued wiih 
the dualistlr Pjisis, whose Fire lent pics sprang up 
■tide by side wish die Ncstoriirc “Temples id Joy," 
For lhc 'Fangs came into power as the Prophet of 
Allah was beginning his victorious campaigns* jss die 
heretics of the Church were becoming its greatest 
missionaries, and as Japan was seeding down to make 
Buddhism an;l rhe rich culture of the main land her 
own. 

The merchant! of Islam ami the reSigrous leaders of 
many faiths islUst hale seen at. Chlflg-ir; the great 
Neswrian tablet set Let s.i>. 7151 to conimdiioruie clie 
rnission of Olopen a century before* and have read 
upon si the eulogies of Tai Tiling, Its list of Syrian 
Christians and Ils summary of the story of creation, of 
Lhc fall of man, and of his redemption are put in a 
form acceptable to China* and are good missionary 
apnlogeties- The ■emperor proclaimed the. Frith J ' at 
once pacific and regulable. 1 

As Han China had a we prod Buddhism and Stodged 
its missionaries in the Imperial Ctt^, so the T'angs with 
equal tolerance welcomed cheemissiries of Christianity; 
and we even find Buddhist and Christian collabotat- 
ing in the work of translation, and in the comparative 
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study of religion. Tins study, which India was 10 
niakc under the groat Ak bar, China began long bcfuic 
under the T’ang, nrtd Japan in the person ul kukai 
during die same -era. And file great library of Tun 
Huang J is a proof of the etkctic spirit of the age, 
with its thousands of documents — Christian, Hebrew, 
Manichear, as well as liuddhut and Confucian, 

Tat Tsungn like Akbgr T was a grear collector of 
boohs, 4i patron <jf the aits and sciences-, at whose coon 
nutlktonaLk unis and astronomers were as welcome as 
artists and poets and religious lliinLrn. To die TVng 
court, tOO) came embassies From I he Caliph Ilaroun 
al-Ratscbid T from Endo-China and India, bringing 
“ tribute — soCEsina has a] ways interpreted gifts from 
atuoarl. And they carried hack with them tale* of the 
splendour and hijauty which centuries later were to 
ilBpfess Marco Polo anti the Franciscan Friars of the 
thirteenth century. For if cruelty and Zust abounded, 
So did ait and [usury. 

Now, as at m Other time in history, poets throve. 
The eighteen rh-ctnttrry Manchu anthology contains 
nine hundred books, with selections from Iwcnty-three 
hundred Tang poets. Of these even the slowly 
awakening West knows the haiHeS of LI Po ("-O^-yGo), 
Tu Fu (yii-^yoX and Po Cliu-s ti Po, 

impressionist ;md rhapsodist, and Tu Fu, more studious 
and exact, are indeed a great pair. H Wc slept urnkr 
the same coverlet .and wandered htmd in hand,' says 
Tu Fu, who tf 5 * -i young man was fortunate in winning 
the affection of the great Lj Po, whom emperors 
Courted in vain. 

1 Brought |r> Euhjjtc hy Sir Aurtl riic-in and Dr. Paul J a el3ioi_ 
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It JE ch^r^cccrisuc of tin; Tangs that works of genius 
were assiduously collected, (He poems ol Po Ctau-j being 
even engraved on stone bv Imperial decree, Jiut the 
Muse will nor obey even the mandate of Heaven! Li 
Poand Tu Fu and many nnuthcr sat loose to authority. 

They preferred die company ot ihe Idlers of the 
Bamboo Valley,’' and Li Po was a member of tide 
famous company of the " Eight Immortals ft£ the Wine 
Cup,” wlto sought in nature and in wine the inspira- 
tion of tldcir art, Er is often hard to say whether it is 
the rhythm of (he Tiiv Of the ftUOCi of tide wine-tup 
which sing in thc-K: lyrics, the intoxication of heavenly 
Of of earthly Jove, hut tlicy all speak of a spirit of 
freedom, and of a revolt again si thv artificiality of die 
court. Luke t.’huarig-ti'c Before him, Meng Hao Jan 
(dSp-y^o) avoided official promotion, even hiding 
under bis bed when (he Paips or came IO see ham, 
and lib friend Wang Wei seeing the vanity 

of die SvOrld, made his he use into a Buddhist 
monastery, 

Li Py, who was born a; the end of the seventh 
century and died in a.i>, 7G2 h belongs to the period 
when the great age of 'I 'ang was already sowing the 
seeds of us own disintegration, This he hit Etceniy 
and expressed with courage., F l"u Fu savs well that he 
was noted for the virility ns well as for the delicacy of 
Ins perns. They spat of an independent judgment 
of affairs, a keen eye for future, a passionate Love of 
life, with moods of brooding melancholy, The joy 
aud beauty of tht world pass away, the very splendours 
of Chang-an and of Imperial eEuI ii^ncc arc a mirage] in 
wine there is a b itf for gttfu Loess. 
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As for Li Po, flivc him a (U£ ot wine] 

ble'l! writ? i hundred porms- at a sitting, 

[^Twsirajr in :i rjvcilt I here he siti 

On a street at lire ImperijH City, 

.^nd though ih: 1 Son o[ i leaver. calls, 

! L' will nuL M't luot on ilk 1 I’iv/j li,arp=. 

" Muy it pkase youc MajttLiii says Rtf. 

* L E ini (jdJ, the. Cictl. tl W:fii6\." 

Summoned Co the Court of the great yet dissolute 
Hush Tsung, be did at last obey, but was so dmrjJ; 
that rht eunuchs bud to douse him with cold water. 
In shaky hand ho took the brush rhey banded him, 
and wrote in ecstasy three pc rents tm the Lldy 
Yang Kuci Fei* the Emperor's mistress. But he was 
no courtier : he made a [jowerfu] eunuch lace his 
sindiJs* and he dared to compare ihe Imperial con- 
cubine io a djncing'girl of the Hnn crj. The genius 
of the poor mij^lit have saved -ism from one oi these 
cncmiet, hue eunuchs and concubines together were 
too strong: they have ruled China even at its great 
moments, and Li Powns M allowed lo retire," Wander- 
ing for ten years he visited Taoist monasteries in Lhc 
mountains, and was drowned as he sought m a drunken 
fc^mey Id embrace the reflection of the moon in the 
water. This is romanticised in the legend that 
dolphins carried him to heaven. 

Much of his poetry is in praise of wine- Hctc and 
in natuie he found an opiate for his pain : 

Three c\j l-. 1 1 1 open ic-.de the door m bliss, 

Drink a j;c.«hlcs and the world is ytmrs. 

Wbnr ecsiasy from nut the winc-mp 
The sober may not t[uafl its mysteries ! 
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Why do ] Ii^k tn far-ori nwimtaLns prsen? 

I Jaiinli and answer not; my sW serene 
Li-vei En .1 l-.raven ansi <-)Ah shut ikuic dit 
j iiL jx.Kh hi Mum* ',,i ni ill a iht rim flu'Wj, 

Is it better to try and reproduce the cadences ami 
rhymes of Chinese lyrics, Or to be content with prose? 
hither way uk Hcli associations which ddighc chc 
Chinese car arc lost, " The sound ceasas and the 
thought goes, on/' says a proverb which admirably 
expresses this suggestive ciLiality in ail Chinese aru 

Such sample hues as the following call up picture 
after picture even to a Western iansginam - 

Yonder rl,r mountain dojvs are flowerings 

We si l and dunk tsjqecher, you □ ncl 1, 

Aiuodhcr aip. an^tai, yet ofh: ji;orc . 

Now I jm dnink and ulrawiy, ^cl you ^orw?, 

Bu: ■cofl.K e a- .m or now early with JfOUt Juie. 

Li Po is sometimes called Li Tse Sicti f" Li the 
angel in esile "), and from his lofty mountain re tie jK 
he looked. sadly on human ills while he seethed his 
own sorrows with Wine and song. 

Tu Fvt (elt the tragedy of decay even more 
poignantly und wrote more simply, and Po Chu-i 
reached a cl hem of Hinplkity and pathos; die wucs 
of war and the sorrows of the people arc best told 
without elegance. 

This growing strength and clarity is seen abn in 
the prose, writers of the T'ang era, the pfOK Style of 
xhe pre-T’ang and early T'ung eras is artificial, elegant,, 
and even precious, ITic eighth and ninth ccr.tu.rks 
saw a new vigour of thought and expression in men 
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like Han Vu (766-624) and Liu Chung Yuan (773.-619). 
The former was. a Confucian L-s^ylst and a robust 
critic of the superstitious practices of Taoist and 
Buddhist l liji." litter a poet and an artist as welt as. 
a pnOSt? writer, ami bulb are to-day standard authors 
whose dear and fiowcriul think i n g ip regarded as a 
model well embodied in a forcibfc and lucid style. 
Mathematics, astronomy and medicine also- throve 
during the Tang eta. Lt Chim-fcng (605-670) Invented 
an instrument to Study -III stirs and left worts on 
astronomy, while &cu Miao is still an authority on 
Clainese medicine. 

MartcTpiccca of sculpture and of painting loo remain 
to help us complete the picture, and to realize ihc 
manY influences which nude up this rich culture — 
bail Lienees as remote 1. Gn-ck and Persian, as near at 
hand as Taoist and Confurian, 

The Mohammedan Abu Zeid, who visited China in 
tire ninth century wrote: “They surpass alt peoples in. 
the arts and notably in painting, in which they produce 
Such masterpieces as otiters cm but feebly mutate." 
From die fragments of priming which remain to Cell 
of this age we can sec that Abu Acid ij right, Even 
if all the works attributed to Wu-tao-tze arc eopicp by 
his disciples and unity ton, here is one of the supreme 
artists ot all lime. He his carried on and developed 
die very perfect work of Ku Knj Chih, 1 und poured 
dito the classic moulds the wine of a new and creative 
spirit. There is an ama7ing energy as well as genius 
erf interpretation in this great painter. His hguies 

1 Stc fas limotii icfedl in ihc llinsh Museum — preot ,sf a 
hL£tL culture and 3 Ttfitsbec] :irL in e3lc :;IlI. CtJlIJry a. in 
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seem -iLivc with physical as with spiritual power mid 
wuJi an other-worldly beamy. They tire almost 
sculptural in that ttiamVe dignity. Anyone who has 
studied the grand " Nirv&na,” attributed to him and. 
treasured bit japan, will remember for ever the sense of: 
a cosmic -drama, “ 41LI creation groutnng. and travail- 
ing "' about die ealtn Buddha. ** An ecstasy of 
lamentation ” makes a splendid fml m the trans- 
ccudcntal calm of the Mailer. Here a great mind has 
grasped die essence of Buddhism, ^nd j great art. has 
expressed it in classic form, “ To interpret a mood, 
noL merely to record a fact," is the ideal of Chinese 
art, 

CcitHUisted with this and. indicating the wide range 
of his powers, is the stor-C engraving of Kung-fu-tze, 
which was lately .jubmnitd Lu a psycho-analyst for 
Study. Noe knowing die subject', he described, It is 
said, (be verv chcLractcr of Kung as the Chinese of 
the T'sng age conceived him. These “spiritual 
portraits ' h are of great interest, and reveal dose study 
ar.d dear thoughts, as Well as -magLIiatjon and power 
of expression, 

Wu-lao-tM is considered, by Chinese writers as an 
imitator of the sixth-century Chang Seng Yu, wjiom 
Jk Surpassed \ii did tho sculptor Tang Hui-cllih and 
the painterpoer Wang Wet Up. ■693’753)— whose 
“ pictures were poems and ills poems pictures, l! 
Jovelv landscapes or birds in Hight which arc L instinct 
with poetic fragrance " yet minutely exact In portrayal. 

The art of Watty Wei has been classical and 
normative for the aflius of die Far Hist for thirteen 
centuries.. The vigour of his skeleton trees and die 
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rolling mass of Elis snowy noun taiiri* were copied by 
great arvists from the seventh century to the modem 
works of Scssfiiu and his school. Seals and apprecia- 
tions of Hui Tsung — a Sung emperor, himself a 
famous arust— arc: upon oeil - Ltuious snowscipe, and 
appreciations of other Chinese connoisseurs. " This 
is indeed a sung without words/" soys a Japanese 
anisf- Wang Wkt is. in facL, regardud as the founder 
of the poetic Southern. School, as his omianprary Li 
$au Hsun (6s [-71 6) is the founder al! the mure rugged 
Northern School* 

The anuns cl the era admirably rapes due ideals 
of this poetic art, which combines with a careful 
knowledge of form the grure of line, the balifljfce of 
composition and tlie infusion of Sife into the " bones 
of the subject. Aru3 the relations of sculpture to 
ptinocg may Inc evprrisod by saying rliar if the Han 
bas-reliefs are EiiinscripB ot paintings, the brush of 
W&-t3U>tBC is almost j chisel, so statuesque are his 
great fieutcs, The story of the passing of Wu-tacHzc 
» like that ot (hr transJaiio'n of Li Po and of Lao-tee 
— a poetic yet reasonable tribute to genius which 
" cannot be Etolden of Death.” China has her great 
pantheon of the immortals, anti Japan in her legend 
of Kuka:, alone among his beloved redwoods, await- 
ing the eotmng of Mauri buddha, has in thus tog 
imitated the Chinese. 

Wu-tao-ize had become so famous, says the legend, 
that it was a ^reat luoiuenuti history when he accepted 
the Etnperor j invitation to decorate the palace wall 
of Cbang-an, Thu great work was done, ami due 
court stood spellbound before die majestic spaces and 
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alluring vistas of “ mountain, anil water*"' cE cloud 
and forest. 

" See, 1 ' said the Mister, (i in this cave dwells a 
mountain fairy. Its interior Is lovely beyond wends. 
Permit me to load die way." With these words he 
passe J into h is masterpiece, and was lost tor ever to 
mortal lien. Nor did his swaa-song survive him : n 
faded before the eyes of the astonished court. 

Three hundred painters of this era are known to us 
by nasne, bot their Work llaS perished like Wu-tao-UZC’s 
fabkd umJterpiectrji to live in inspiring memories and 
less inspired copies. We know of famous painters o( 
horses such, as TVao Pa and 1 Ian Kan, and o£ land- 
scape painters such as Li Stu Hsun iind his am Id t^iy 
Tao, but their works have perished. The Sculptors 
of this era have U'cil happier, in that Buddhist temple* 
and the graves of mandarins have guarded their works. 

The grand animal-forms of Tang graves — camel, 
and war-horse, and hull -suggest the grandeur of 
the worts of such masters ai Chang Song Yu, and the 
lovely TatUgra-likc figures of dancers and minstrels 
are eSuquerit of an ai?c of luxury; die dead were erideal 
indeed if thev were nor content walk die company of 
so much charm and sensuous grace,. 

Such, in brief outline, it the T’ang e?a, now to 
pass on a wave of idspnrntLOJl to the Koreans and 
Japanese, who know China as die Land of Tang 
and who look back with reverence iu its achievements 
in this age. It is indeed China's zenith. 
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11 JaMu/' says Okakura Knkuxo, Li is die museum of 
Asiatic civilization. . . . On her shores every wave 
of Oriental thought has left its iroces." 1 To-day tlac 
visitor to such peaceful yjid lively pbces as Naia and 
Horiuji realise* how great is her debt, not only to 
India a fid to China, hut to Korea, which so strangely 
blent the two civilizations, h it nor Largely this which 
makes Japan so significant X>-day? St is not merely „ 
Or chiefly, he/ amazing [TOgres-s in industrial civil ir-n- 
don r it is dm the eye* of Asia look to Her as one 
brother looks to another, younger, stronger* more 
successful. Japan alone of Asiatic [Copies has solved 
the problem of bridging the great gull with the past. 
She ii capable, therefore, of being the champion 01 the 
Asiatic peoples and of pay ing back in noble ways the 
great debts of the past, just because with all her br-SJ iant 
modern achievements she lurt clung to her rlcSs heritage, 
** This it is," says. Tagore, " which has given heart to 
the rot of Asia,” that 11 Japan, the child of Lhc Ancient 
EaaE, has also jealously claimed all die gifts of [he 

1 Tie fJedlj of she Qtrrcnt, ChapiTF L 
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modern age for herself , „ , Japan is old and new at 
the same lime ." 3 Slit is not merely an imitator of 
other nations ancurnt and modern. 

Japan* like China,, has evolved something unique out 
of the common hack ground of Asiatic culture: from 
the nature-cults, the moral teachings of Confucius, rite 
mysticism of Lno-rze, the artistic heritage of lluddhiwn, 
she has developed her own spiritual heritage, Yamato 
Daroashii. And out of this rich matrix may be 
Separated for our purpose the two gems of loyalty aTtd 
of hospitality, gifre hy no means diFjppcarsjig in the 
new day. r^o king ever Juud more devoted subjects 
than the Emperor of Jiipm; no guests ever met with 
mew-e dclicahf courtesy chan (he visitor to her shores. 
These ane Asiatic gifts- This loyalty— what i* it hut 
the Confudan and Fiiddhist conviction thsr (he king 
is to his people as heaven to earth, and that In him 
the unity of the nation is symbolized ? This hospitality 
is rooted in the Asiatic conviction that die uncakulat- 
ing spirit of generosity is rhe mark of the true gemle- 
m^n > the Chtm-tie of CEdrsa, the Bushi of Japan, and 
that we are nil one m a common humanity. In both 
of these af their best there h a fine mtFaint that is in 
itself a spiritual possession. As e^rly as the sixth 
century Japan buifi her fast school of the arts and her 
first guest-nousc on the Iniaitd Sea. 

'I 'he exquisite arts of Japan are a familiar erpcesAjon, 
of this spirit, so much more familiar to us than those 
of India and China tlwt we need not dwell upon them 
except to nr-cnipbasizc the point that what Japan has 
SO calmly made her own is part of a common Asiatic 
S N(ttWTHtfel*K pp. 6S-9. 
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culture. To take but one example, the lovely figure 
uf the compai5i<Hiate Kwahuqii tame to hci lint in 
works of anting dciica-y and spiritual grace from 
Korea, and Korea had got alike the conception and die 
image* from India and IjvjiiI China, The keynote of 
Japanese art and Life lS the Asiatic note of unity, tor 
lids reason it was that the great Prince Shntoku, tlie 
founder of fapajicscciviUzaiLon, seized upon Buddhism 
and was in mm seized by ir until It became the motive 
of his own life and of the unity of Inis subjects. In die 
great paintings uf jAp.111 WC set that the artist has 
resized the essential oneness of Chart WitJl nature, and 
Kaj cnihodicd in lovely forms the great B-uddMst 
doctrine [hue it is not only in a figurative sense that 
they are ore l>UC (bar nil, as the Lotus Scripture says, 
arc the children of the IMsddlifl, rh;a; iilL have bis 
indwelling spirit, that all alikt puff of a great 
process of becoming, and therefore bound together in 
the hundSe of life. This Sense of UiULy with plants 
and rrecs and mountains ss everywhere, " As the 
moon lights up all the world,” said a Buddhist monk 
to me, " so is die Buddha the light of all things." 
And 1 realized many times how much Wordsworth 
would have fdt at home ui Asia with its sense of the 
Immanence of God 

WJiusc dwelling is tlic Jight of setting sisri. 

The Bndtlha, glorified as the Eternal Lord and. Father 
in the Lotus, is thought of also as die Indwelling and 
Sustaining Principle, 

Nowhere in the world arc there marc signs that the 
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common people' are permea tcsJ by this sense of the 
religious meaning of nature: nowhere is there 3 more 
universal love of btnvty, As in Citing and in India „ 
he- people delight in pilgrimages, and Her poorest 
homes are of a unique rehnerntnc, Jf the- aristocrat 
has Si is A'o drama and tea-ceremony, the common 
people have their' Harugn^u and their Kabuli plays: 
anti the real art of Japan is the Yatmto an which broke 
from c lassie traditions and found its inspiration in the 
lives of die people. So as early as due eleventh century 
we have the realistic novelists and the painters of 



Japanese landscape and scenes from common life. 
And all Japan knows the ami the ufyyoy & — brief 
songs and vigorous woodblocks impressionism at its. 
most delicate and at its most robust. 



So, rot, iht'lnv^lry re> r Hil- Throne is *Ci'h :is aspect 
of family devotion- Is is filial piety put in 

Jupan, But fiiia] picry m the more usual sense has a Iso 
played a very great part and the father has been an 
absolute tyrant, “ There are four terrors, earthquake, 
fire, storm, and the tyranny of a father/' says a Japanese 
proverb, which suggests that obedience is nor always 
unquestioning anduncritKal; yet tt still is so for the 
most pails md it is nut unknown for Japanese girls to 
sell themselves to a life of shame and suffering to pro- 
vice funds for a father's dissipation. 

And this leads to anOLlier cardinal virtue perhaps 
natural <0 the Japanese, certainly strengthened by [lie 
teaching of Chinese sage* — fortitude-, " See/* says the 
Japanese boy in tht play, ;J these Utile birds open their 
bills and cry for food, but a Japanese boy must not fed 
hunger/* Bushido distinguishes between a higher and 
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a lower courage, To rush into the thick of battle 
and to fee shin is easy enough, and the merest churl is 
equal lo that part; it is true courage to live when it is 
right to live and to die only when it is right to di,e,' h 
Aj 1>. Nitobe says: “ 'Hie ^iritual aspect of valour is 
evidenced by composure — calm, presence of mind. Tran- 
quillity is courage Lo repose. It is a Statical mani- 
festation of valour, as daring deeds are a dynamical, 
A truly brave man is ever serene; he is never taken by 
surprise; nothing ruffles the equanimity -of his spirit. 
In the heat of battle lie remains cool; in the midst of 
catastrophes lie keeps level his mend, Ikirthquskes do 
not shake him; he laughs at storms. We admits hint 
as truly great who. in Lhc menacing presence of da-ngCf 
or death, retains his self pMieHEon; who, for instance, 
can com|W}sse a pnrrn under impending peril nr hum a 
(.train in [hi? far* of death- $Eieh indul genet hetraytng 
no ireimir in the wming or in the voice is taken as an 
infallible index of a large nature — of what we call a 
capacious mint! fvOvw). which., far from being pressed 
Or crowded, has always room for somethin;; more/' 
Linked, then, with India by tbe ties of Buddhism, 
with China bv those alike of Eutfdhisin and Conftitian- 
ism, and with both by her common heritage of tbe 
nature-cults acid hern-worships ot the past, Japan is of 
the same spiritual kinship with the rest of Asia. 
RcctmlY when her artists Were at work copying the 
great fresenes nt Ajanta, India marvelled to see that her 
old artistic heritage, so long lost to her, had been 
preserved intact in flic (aland Empire, And because 
of this spiritual kinship Japan, if she is true to her own 
past, may follow ways of peace and remain the leader 
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of the Orient. She has chosen Lhe diffitult task of 
mediating between Last and West, of interpreting each, 
of iccouciling the bejt in each. Whether she will 
succeed is the burning tpesrion of the day. The world 
is waiting expectantly to see what this great nation is 
going to do with her opportunity — one chat is surely 
untqnc. Those who know her best believe that she 
wilt yet rise eo the challenge,, if we who are called by 
a greater Oatne :Jiau that of the Buddha rise to out 
uppurlLmiEiCs of mural leadership. 
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THE SPIRIT OF ASIA AND THREE GREAT 
ASIATICS 

Asu is ready, if wc press her,, to put aside her 
modesty and to tell us of her mighty civilization, " 3 
cannot but bring to your mind/' said Tagore to die 
Japanese* “ the days when the whole of Eastern Asia 
front Uurilja to [un. was united with India in the 
closest ties of friendship* the only natural tit which 
can exist between nations, We did not stand in fear 
of each other, we had not to arm ourselves to keep each 
other in check, our relation was rot that of self-interest, 
of exploitation and Spoliation of each other’s pockets; 
ideas and ideals were exchanged* gifts of the highest 
k*vc were offered and Liter , no difference of languages 
and customs hindered us m approaching each ocher 
heart to heart ► . . and races belonging to differeni 
finds and languages and histories acknowledged die 
highest unity of man and the deeprst hnnd cf 1 uyc."“ 
Tt> like a" few mnre detailed examples of this Spirit. 
The great tmpcrnr Ainka f like Other potentates* Went 
out to WiTj but when 5 lc saw wlwt war meant he 
fnr ever turned his. hath upon it, and set sill his great 
1 Ei T.)g:Hre, Nmorwlitm, ff. yj-A 
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energies of heart and mind ami of material strength lu 
foster peace throughout the world of his day. We can 
stid hear him Speak from the old rock-heWn edicts 
which prove to Us dut this fathcriv autocrat Spoke to 
an educated people tltroughout his Indrun Empire and 
beyond it as far as Egypt and Asia Mirror. 

His son Mahinrla took the good law to Ceylon, and 
there it estahlislied a mighty civilization. One may 
stilt see the splendid statue of Dudlgemunu, who^ 
when his kingdom was invaded, led out his armies iit 
self-defence; but as they went he reflected, “ Why 
should my people die? I myself vrill settle this 
nutter."' And going out ho slew his foe 1 in single 
Eotnhaf, then set Up a monument in memory of a bravo 
foe chat is honoured m this day. If only the Kaiser 
and tlurOalr had been as civilized in igT^l . h . Nor 
was rnedi;L F vit Aria altngether unmindful of this grear 
heritage dds'alrous magnanimity, On Koyjian one 
may S£e the- monument put irp in the sixteenth century 
to all who fe-3 in the war in Korea, botli friend and 
foe, calling ail the faithful to pray for their souls: 
"May they all alike win to the Peace of Nirvana, 11 ' 
Ficept for one Oxford cdlege no such monument has 
yet Been erected by the Western world. Are our 




Aha f Is it nor true that it was not until Japan took 
the swend and deferred Russia that we learned to 
respect her, and that it w- H i$ vve who maddened China 
and then imposed heavy indemnities uprn her? 

Such, tlien, is the heritage of Asia in broadest out- 
line, In order that we may appreciate it and estimate 
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it marc worthily it will be well to rtudy in some detail 
three great figures, each typical of the best qualities of 
his nation, oil of them men who have wjc-SeSetL and art 
wielding an immense influence today, The three 
whom it is most natural to sulcci arc Saliva muni, 
ludja's grattest K>n; his oaniiemporary, Confucius, the 
.spiritual ruler of China; 3ncf, though he is not 
of the same calibre, Stiomku Taisbi, the founder of 
Japanese civilhiatiutL, It is characteristic of lite tfircc 
civilizations that India’s greatest son was an other* 
worldly teacher of retigLui], tlwt the typical Chinese 
conoei ned himself ehicry with establishing a stable 
human society* and that he to whom Japan looks 
buck with greatest gratitude was a ruler blending the 
religious ;md l Ik secular tit a new synthesis. Different 
as the three types are, however, they are all Asiatics, 
and all idealists and men of foirh in righteousness. 
From all alike wl may learJi lessons of vital import at 
this juncture in the world S history, And from alii we 
may glean the great sense of a cosmic foundation for 
the moral li Pc, and of t h-c essential unity of secular and 
religious, 

In order to understand the heritage of Asia Jet us 
look in more detail at the three great founders — the 
BtddEiaj Cunfuciui and SfrAtokn — mystic^ moralist and 
ruler — all types of Asia, each characteristic of his own 
people, 

(tf) sStVrtMUNr T E 1 1 BUIHJHA 

The legendary story of Gotama 1 Fur Buddha i* now 
too well known to need repetition. We know that he 
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belongs la tile sixth and fifth centuries EjC^ 3. period 
of great inHUvniql and spiritual activity LEI many lands, 
and ivc have several accounts of his life an(f teachings 
in that age of tjansltion, it seems probate that he 
was born of KsAattriy a r or warrior, stock, ia 5^3 and 
died in 4^ b.c., hue has figure as still shrouded tn the 
milts of fable and in die dust of controversy l there is 
no consensus of opinion either among his followers or 
among Western scholars as to Ills main work, or die 
source u£ his aUtllumy. Some set HD him m catty 
rationalist making causality the foundation oE his 
system, and appealing to mens reason. Others tall 
him, philosopher* or ethical teacher, or social reformer, 
tine eminent scholar even maintains (hat he went 
about conscious oE his own divinity, and claiming 
lordship of the £<tds. But to others his main purpose, 
the source of his authority and the root of these other 
activities are to be found in his mystical experience. 
He is the greatest of Indian SOTS — at once the last of 
her gFeat Upjnishadic riibis and the first of her great 
heretics. He bu;ins a great new era because he con- 
summates that which Went before. 

As h.s tide Buddha, "The Awakened," implies, 
SakyainqTiL was one w ho saw dearly because he had 
experienced for himself the transiency of the world, 
and the way of salvation from it. Building un tire 
mystical teachings of die riihh t he taught his genera- 
tion how to find Reality fur themselves. This is 
Nibbantt the peace umd culm of the victorious seeker : 
a pure, cool stats.- o£ mind. Some, fitted by genius and 
by earnest application, became Arhati, nr freemen, of 
tin' spirit, breaking the bonds ol : Jed A®, Of craving, and 
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findEtlg' Vittftt&i, ematidpaliuJi. This is the Reality 
from which, in the words cd the Upaniihads, ” words 
turn hack " and 11 evil rums back." El ii the pure and 
die iftctfabLc state. 

Tine young SatyamiLni found this peace after long 
and earnest search, k is ctcur that he sought to learn 
from oE-thodoi and [ruin heretical teachers, and that 
hli iViWana was the result of Strenuous effort. At East 
he reached this ji calm, cjiiiul, cool slate," He des- 
cribes it as an Jl island” in die sea of transmigration, 
or as a " tcltiec H in some too] cave from a fuFcsL hiC, 
'Hie llamrs id the fire *> C the flames of Tan hit, of Lltst, 
anger and stupidity. These are [he cardinal vices; and 
their symbols are the COik, the snake and the ho^. 

is the casting- wt of tl>ese beusrs. the extinction 
<if ihes/- fljmes* the victory OVW these foes- And the 
Buddha ddmd to have found it, 



Tin? olaw where this great victory was won is edit 
of India's most sacred spots, tlie Dn-trce at liudhgaya, 
now the subject of wrangling r.nd lawsuits between 
Hindus and buddhiscs, yet a pjiice of pilgrimage fur all 
alike. The moment when he reached this enlighten- 
ment is perhaps die greatest moment m Indian history, 
more far-reaching in its rusuhs than the coming ™f 
Alexander, or the cem version of Ajoka, or the victories 
of Akbar. 



This Spot is one of the four places of pilgrimage 
which ihc great Asoka honoured, and Ins visit is 
represented on one of ibe gateways of Sadcki, end com- 
luctnoralcd by an inscribed pi llar on the spot, set up by 
Asoka himself. It was from here dial, his daughter 
carried the slip oF the Do-trcc wEnch Still lives Wi ifl 
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Ceylon after mow than two thousand years, Al thss 
spot near the ancient city of Benares Cotacnj liiokc into 
a song of uriuniph over Tart ha, the buJdfF of the house 
of Sattliird, Or lxaiisini.Lgr.iit ion : 

Many a house erf lift 

Hath held me — seeking ever him who w^rm^Kt 
These prisons of the senses, sornjiw-ira'rijfht; 

5ore wy* my mjeJess *uif« I 

Bn now. 

Thou iHuUf-det of this abcnuwle — Ttiou ’ 

3 know iheeP N^cr sirs It eho« bu-iJd again 
'These walk of pain, 

i\'or tJist the rt*ftr« of iIlloiLi. nur lay 
Ficsh rafters usi ihc clay; 

Broken iKy house is r aisd tilt fidjje-l'ole split r 

DdtiaiciiL fashioned ill 

Safe pass I iheiuce deliverance \n sjhtain. 

He rejoices in a word in having found the cause of 
rebirth, ind in His famous Sermon m the Deer E'ark he 
Stf forth the Four Aryan Truths of Universe Sorrow', 
its cause and cure. Hire wm* □ gospel for alt who 
suffer \ fur Jidne ftted J*t> OE1 suffer Log. 

Of the ^rcat success of the Buddhist movement this 
jj. the: first reasun, J[ was % sprfngEidc of the spirit. 

The wckt;r hod found light and truth m his 
experience of AhMc ina: lie had realized crerniry in the 
midst ol time, as opposed to the eoniiuual dying of 
Samara, triimnigrcilLuG, Otw^d with the dread oE 
i his, all her religious systems arc ways of escape. 
That of the Buddha is the nobksr and bkhc praeiioL 
In hi£ personality India has Wen the ideal £wrif, 
religious leaehtf, In whom love and sincerity art 
intim.itely b!enl, Compassionate to ill, he was 
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rcmnrjdesfJy sincere, Seeking to help all, he had no 
favourites, and would say nothing which he had not 
himself experienced. It is for thus reason that he has 
been Label fed agnostic and even atheist. He was too 
honest to daim knowledge of which he had no 
ostajnty. 

The India of his day WHS Confused by the voices of 
many teachers. There Were siity-two rival school:^ as 
wc loam from a Buddhist book. There were first tbe 
great mystic teachings eif the early UpanishadS:, which 
found all things unreal ercepi itse or AbsoltitC- 

This is the Ineflitile, the One Real, uncbarngjfig and 
clerna]. Here war an assumption which could not 
be proved, and which cut at tint tocii of iserioruib 
Hijunrihiliry, To the follower* of ih.s fAiKer vAg.ic 
monism Ik 1 said, " Sdbfet unettSi all things are without 
Attnatt, or abiding reality: Subh^ dn'rtca-. all things 
arc transient," Bui he added, H Nibb&na abides ” — 
there is a ■quality of h£c which nothing can destroy. 

He was, in faer, an Indian HeraeTdius, seeing in 
the individual an ever-changing stream, and. Buddhist 
schoolmen have righdy made thss ihe keynote in its 
psychology, anticipating I>iYid Hume and -other 
modern icnchers. But they and iheir Western inter- 
preters have often pressed it too far. It is remarkable 
than tins greatest of Indian personal Lues should be 
accused of denying personality, It is even m-pre 
remarkable that be ^bo taught untold millions a 
saac doctrine of the Divine and of the bum am should 
be Accused of denying God and the soul. Though h* 
and his people had no such concepts as their tttt- 
tempor.irse* Israel, y^t Ed* was no irreligious spirit. 
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Ln a land of religiosity he set himself to purify religion. 
If he iv:is an Indian Bcradcitus he was also an Indian 
Socrates. He sought always the real man to eilL him 
jo RcuHsy, And Utility has many phases. 

r | o the liners of India in the thrall oi tea*, he say; t 
L ' Fear not, nil things have a cause, Tic musteis of your 
destiny, Happuics is the bJoom upon virtue: misery 
the blight upon vice." 

In this atnso. Indeed, he was an ethical leather, and 
a very great one: he insisted that the universe was on 
the aide of love and goodness, “ Not by hatred ean 
haired. cease, but only by refusing to hate: diis is 
cht nature of things ' In \hh nature of things he 
affirmed his «n unshakable faith. He cidJ-S ir the 
Pfarntfi or Nurm, and base* his own Dhar mu or Way 
upon it. 

The early sculptors represented this great 1 Elder 
Brother of Mankind,” os the tcnls full lum, US both 
mystic and ethical tear her- in some of rbe greatest 

Statues, such as that at AuUradhapUra, he is seen 
Seated *" -erect like a Ranic in a windltSS place," with 
his eyes dosed and his hands folded. He is the 
greatest of Indian Yom, enjoying die transcendental 
stairs of his own consciousness. He is the Eiiddha Ci in 
NibbSitdJ* calm m the rnidst of storm, and joyous in 
the midst et sorrow, llic Ajanta fresco of fus iurmpta- 
finn is a typical expression of lliii idea, and there are 
many Others, from Borabndur Ed the far smith to 
Tibet in the far north. 

If the ehiifiieterisiic tenet of Indian philosophy is 
the One behind the runny, the keynote of Buddhist 
thought is tins of the abiding amidst die transient, 
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the calm amidft die staim, riit island-refuge amidst 
the conflagration. 

Other great works show him ns moral leather with 
the smile of a Socrates on his lips; with h tiger and 
thumb) held together as lie expounds due Middle Path 
between Sensuality and austerity. “ Have no fear/' he 
Ktms to jay, as he Lays his linger upon the cause of 
suffering, an d expounds the Four Noble Truths. These 
foundation-stones of the Bn.iddh.isr system are a kind 
of nlL'dieai diagnosis and j itlOfil remedy. First is 
the truth tbit alE things arc sorrowful — " out of 
pirn second, ih.it there is a cause for this dis- 
harmony; Lliml* dial this caUic is Tanha-, or dlirst; 
and fourth,, that the way to tJtti ngii i-s-li this h by way 
□f the ** Eightfold Noble Path/' It is a ladder for 
the mystic, ending in rapt concern nlationu hut die lower 
rungs of it are right ideas, attitudes, at Lie ns and words 
—possible for all- Even die layman can choose a 
right livelihood, avoiding harmful ocftJpJliuflt, and can 
live a kindly and honest life. 

True mysticism is ethics] to the cane, and the 
Buddha’s mysticism lias its deep inner meaning, as 
welt as its outer ethical expression. The famous 
monkey* of Nikko are a j;ood symbol of tins two-sided 
truth. To the masses they are saying: “ Sec no evil; 
hear no evil; speak no evil ”> to the initiate they speak 
of that hidden truth which “eye has not seen, nor 
ear heard, nor tongue uttered.’ The mystic alone 
understands the paradoxes of the poet: 

O -.vcieEJ invisible, we view ihet;, 

(> wckIl] l r i : j j l m; ; L ! . l: . We [EliiCh liite. 
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Rut to those who have not entered into this 
experience ho can only point tin; way* a way o £ moral 
conduct. Thus the way to the T&o of Chinese 
mysticism is the TV of Chinese morality; they are sot 
side by side in the classical Tao-Tc-King: the way to 
the mystic Logos ol bt. John, Ltl whom IS Life and 
Light, is by liie path ot human Save, 

Accordingly to liae lay people Gofama teaches a 
splendid and sane Way of Virtue, parallel TO that for 
the monk, yet different- He accommodates Lis teach- 
ing to die needs and the intelligence of the pupil- 
Finding die young Sigaio worshipping die gods of the 
four efuartersj. be shows him that] as gods of she Blast 
ore mother and father^ as gods ot the Wtsc arc wife 
anti children 5 as g^d-S of rat; South ate teachers; as 
[how of die Hortll, frii-nds and aisoriaietl ;i£ (hose of 
the Zenith are the monks and Brahmin si and as those 
of tEie Nadir are servants and orher dependents. 1 

Ir is woll dint rhe monastic rerortfoi’s have preserved 
for lb such Lns of lay Buddhism as this. It is an 
interesting parallel to the teaching of Jesus,, that for a 
man to offer to God what he ought to give to his 
parents is hypocrisy, and it reveals the honesty of Sat- 
yajit uni in calling men no reality, and in combating 
superstition. To all he had. a message of sincerity and 
moderation- 

With splendid sanity this Indian layman called upon 
rhe Brahmin to be himself., in conduct as ;n birth: 

He is :. irut Etjl.nLir wko is pure nn.3 Mpi ipln. 

Not by bmh -only, but ty conduct is he a Brabdur;. 



DtgAu 311, i9^. 
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To Iiii own caste, kings mid warriors, he suggests a 
new llclc- higher chivalry 1:1 He is Lhc true warrior 
who worries none,” he says, and Buddhist arc eagerly 
seized upon tins principle of Ahimsd — so well Eormii- 
laced in our time by Mahatma Gandhi — and tuade it 
simpJe for .ill who wished to undjersnnih 

Very early Indian sculptors show us the King of live 
Apes saving his tribe, laying down his life for Jiis 
peoph'f and teaching the King of Men that It is factor 
k> saw life than co take it. Here was a grtac thought 
which captured Asoka, and which tie in turn uugbt 
IO Eds peers. \Vc may s ay that the compassionate 
j|iirit of SakyAinum laid held of these oSd taler 
and used! them in correct the Indian ideal of fXtacli- 
ment fn him B^dhiiatiea blends with At ha!, the 
prophetic type with s IS e Vagi lypu, the extrovert with 
the introvert. 

To the priests the Buddha lias many things to say, 
reminding them, like the Prophets of Israel* that the 
sacrifice of the spirit is far better than a thousand burnt 
offerings, Such realism in ihc spiritual world could 
not fail to capture die allegiance of tire earnest and 
sincere . 

Another reason for tile success rvf rhis ^reat timelier 
was that lie spolce in ihe vernacular and in die idiom 
of the common people, und that he used iUusLrjiLons 
drawn from the life of village and jungle. His |ia:alJcs 
arc not easily Forgotten, ^silJ his dealings with men are 
kindly and full of humour- 

To one persistent inquirer who demands first 
causes, he paints a humorous pictium of a man pierced 
with a poisoned arrow, who will riot li?vc it taken, our 
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unlii he has discovered the caste and name and appeai- 
attce of the archer, the make of his bow, ihc future 
of the arrow, “ He will die before the doctor can 
do his- work/ h he says with -a smile. So for fifty years 
his kindly ministry went on — as he paused from jungle 
to village and from village to conn, tailing men to 
chnoK cite True Way, and quizzing them witEi 
Sooradt irony. 

Sweeper and prince, harlot and priest arc alike 
drawn to Him by hbs eousLcsy, and become hss monks 
Of nuns, Of art made by his seiirclimg qiiestJOClS nr his 
silences CO find truth for themselves, Th.ii kindly 
humour pcraaW even AE die moment of. death, He 
has eaten with a humble follower a dish of tough 
pewk : be recommends his host fO bury the rest of it, AS 
only a Buddha could digest it; find when it brings nfl 
an ,ift jck of dysentery he lies cal inly upon his right side, 
and comforts his sorrowing disciples wilh [hr doctrine 
of trntisit'nfe; '" All things arc passing. How can it 
be that anything which is born should, escape death ? 
Work out y™r salvation with seal, and you will find 
freedom.” 

We see him annoyed by a stout disciple who fans 
him as he is dying, and explaining to lltf faithful 
Ananda that all the gods ate seeking to look at him, 
and [hat this stout person gets in their way. Early 
sculptors show us [Ids touching scene, and the great 
kakemonos of Chinese and Japanese temples have 
delighted to depict [he calm figure of the Waster, with 
guds, men, demons and animals in paroxysm* of grief 
around him. 

The account of his death may be compared with 
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chow of the death nf Socrates and of Jesus. They arc 
al] toSd in p.irt by eye-witnesses (with later itiLeilogkal 
£Ollinicnf)i arid WC EC C cacti great teacher sltutk, and 
thoughtful] for the well-being e>F his disciples; ioi alt 
res ii|Jon die bed-took of n great conviction that their 
work is done and that others Will carry it on, for they 
have been working with Eternal Truth, The liuddha’s 
faUh is in die reasonableness of die universe and so the 
pervading influences of Liuili and gwdne-SS- “ As the 
SOCUt of jasmine spreads even against the wind* so is 
the f rugra rKc of a good deed , ' ' 

He cannot say with Jesus that he commits his spirit 
into the leaping of a Divine Father, nor can he 

E rcundse the coming of a Comforter to continue with 
is disciples. The one great teacher is in she lino of 
tbf Indian mbit, to whom ttie Unseen is a mystery, 
yet who “see” Truth and Real it V with the eye of 
Esmhtson : the ocher is in the line -oi d ie great Hebrew 
prophers to whom the intuitions of the spirit are a 
Whisper uf Jehovah,” and who interpret the Eternal 
in personal and intimate terms. If is eloquent of die 
needs of Jlurturt hearts and minds that the Buddha 
himself was soon to be doifidi Hi " Ged over tlic gods,” 
and that Ir.dia had Lo Seek in Other personal saviours, 
Krishna and Siva, a human emlxidimentof the /timati. 
Buddhism itself in the lovely form of Avalokites- 
Vara Sooil found a comforter and a successor lu llic 
Lord, 

The Buddha himself seems not wholly to liavc 
discouraged an attitude of devotion on the part of die 
lairy : <J 'Tlic monk who would reach Nibbana mast 
tread the Eiglitfold Nobh- Path: hot whoso would 
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attain 3 birth in heaven. Jet him follow me with love 
and faith," 

So wt find, even during hi_$ lifetime, a band of 
devotees gathering about him, tings, Brshniins and 
rich mere hams -Among them, and their support and 
help did miich to establish (ho Buddhist Order, In an 
Asokari sculpture we see a ktitg cn his ftmr-hors: chariot 
going up " to worship the Lord ‘ n by paying honour to 
bis remains : and die pilgrimages to die birthplace, TO 
the place of ctiligliTOJi incur, ro the deer part of the 
first sermon, and to die scene <>% his final NibbSt W s 
encouraged this tcreleney, devotion, il one 

great way of salvation, [f mystics arc content with 
ths One Unseen Reality, die Ineffable, and stoics with 
an austere morality, ordinary mortals need some avatar 
To incarnate F.tcrnai Truth- -TO give it " a local habita- 
tion. and a name,' 1 to make the 1 good lovable id the god. 

Women are soon to be seen in the sculptures 
prostrating themselves before dm footprints of die 
Rhagai’sm] or Blrtscci One, a name which the Buddha 
seems TO have used uf JlitllTOlf, and which India Applied 
to him as TO Krishna. 

That Ootamn was a Kihetinya is an important fact. 
Himself a friar, relying wholly upon spiritual sources 
of until, he saw that not al! could be friars, and there 
grew up a division of function— die friars to teach, the 
laity io support dlCUl, and TO find merit in doing TO, 
That the lay people gave him their whole-hearted 
devotion is one of the chief rCA-SOns for the success of 
the movement. In [he first place die Brahmins had 
became spiritual tyrants, and kings seized upon the 
opportunity which dlls twbLc teacher offered- Him- 
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sdf rm fae w tlte Brahmins,. he soon became the centre 
of a .great mnveraejit to cheek Lheir grav.'ifi. to modify 
their claims, and to help them he true to iherci&elves. 
The lay teach inp of Buddhism suited the r.ecds of the 
rulers as Brail mtiLism had not yet learned id do. Like 
the Gila of a later date he told (hem to fistd salvation 
id their duty — to use their power to help mtn s and sd 
td find (tcality. I he picturesquencss of his Order and 
the desire to gain memy as well as Iles personal fame 
ant? [Jit sinity of hts teaching: oF iliL’ Middle PatIi, 
attracted rich men and women, who became patrons 
anti lay adherents. An early sculpture show: us one 
df thtjc ■ he is covering a park with gold pieces, buy- 
ing it for the Order, and upon It ani already two 
Vihftrftf Or monasteries, destined, to be COmS famous. 
The Fr0:cocS of rhe Ajantti caves were no Jotlbt the 
work of skilled artists of a Cater day, working under 
royal patronage and instructed By the tnor.ks. Bume 
indeed have inscriptions of the dcinots, IS have many 
of the sculptures of Sanchi and Bsrhut, Sfimc of the 
peat crafc-guilds also became donors and patrons. 
On? sculptured gntewny is the gift of 44 The Ivory 
Weikcrs of Mitliila” and we get many a glimpse fin 
the works of art of the Asokan and Kanishkan periods) 
of the organization of these societies and of the rich 
civilization of those early Buddhist ages, 

A great spiritual genius,, smiled on by kings and 
ncWcSf beloved hv the people for Ids kindliness -and 
sanity, supported by a great experience, (he Buddha 
moves across the stage of Indian hisTory. Sane, 
frallslic, kindlv, if caustic at time*, SJrertc always, he 
embodies the Indian ideal of the gttrx, or teacher, And 
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soon people begirt to acclaim him as a CAa^aeniti in 
the realm of Spirit— an emperor with j begging bowi i 

Gradually myth und'legEtitt clustered about him, 
and by die beginning of our era he is Dn>aiidn% God 
of gods, horn pa i nfcssly, received by rhe high gods, 
acclaimed pt Kich Step of llis childhood and youth as 
a Being Supernatural in his wisdom and power, 
supported by angel-hosts ar each crisis, and accepted 
as higher lIu;i Brahma himself. He has “cast tKs? 
Great One from his throne," and Buddhism has 
become j mighty rival Id the popular SoCLS of 
Hinduism. 

M-uti: amazing still it has been so iLssiniilased to the 
seock from which u spring and to its later branches, 
that it is no longer nee^cT iind is rest^m-licd into the 
r>jTj-ji-j7jrf uf Hinduism, The Great Reformer is 
accepted as an avatar of Vishnu, and whit Hinduism 
does not reclaim the sword nf Islam destroys. 

Bur in Gcylm, Burma .and Siam the monastic 
Buddhism of the Elders lives on, and in the Far East 
the popular Buddhism of the Mahaynna, or great 
Vehicle, thrives— all scots alike reverencing the 
founder, even if other Buddhas and their attendant 
Bwihisstiti-iti sprung from his loins and embodying Ins 
calmness, his wisdom aod his compassion, are upou 
their alturj. 

A son of India, bilkynmuni helnn£S to all mankind. 
No name is SO honoured throughout ihr East; no 
India i] name is so widely revered throughout tilt world, 
Fur twenty-live centuries Isis influence has moulded 
the civiliution of the Orient, and it is by fro means 
spent to-day. This is one of rhe most impressive facts 
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of history. That an Endian monk cm.bnaCsE'sg poverty, 
writing no book and sett ing up nt> organization, should 
be recognized today J5 one cif the world's greatest 
leathers and should be deified by half the human rate 
— to 1 1 1 it there is only one parallel. 

(&) KUN't-FL'-TIE ^oa COMPL'Clt's) 

A contemporary of iikvii]iuni f Kung-fu-l^e ii as 
typical of China as be of India. “Although Kong- 
fu-tiL died twenty-five centuries ago,” says a Clituese 
scholar* " the Cl lines: believe that his fundamental 
teachings wilt remain for ever [tuc- - - . They are 
based on the nature of inan, and S 3 we are human 
heingi r no matter of what age or in what region we 
may live r we may IrarO front liiiii.“ 

Kung-fu-t7.c is, in. fact, accepted by the Chinese as 
the *' sage ai eternity," and he llai 30 fixed the habits 
of thought .md of life of his nation that his leach jjigs 
may he said to hu the strong bond which has maintained 
the unity and stability of China through, all vicissstudcs. 
Of this great man relatively little is known, hut what 
we do know is well attested r He came at a (i me when 
the government was weak and brigands strong, -and 
aimed at restoring order. 

He was bnin in 551 ej. c- f shortly before Siikyam uni. 
and. died in 47-8, five years hf-tr than the Indian sage. 
In butil cases only fables remain 10 (ell us of their 
early childhood!, and the Confucun arc borrowed 
from the Buddhist in large measure, for the I wo 
religions have for two thousand years acted and re- 
acted upon Ofle another. This is illustrated by the 
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story of Fu Hsi who was asked by ih t Emperor, who 
looked at Jsis shoes, <a Are you a Cpnfutianj' '* where- 
upon he pointed to his Buddhist stole, “ You ire a 
Buddhist thenP " and Fu Hsi pointed to his Taoist 
cap. 1 he San C/i!JD t or <hrcc religions, art indeed nut 
incompatible with one another; the Chinese, m his 
more serious moments, will tell you rhat he draws 
an ethic far the S-TiltC froEL Kting, an other-worldly 
mysticism from theTaoistS, and a gorgeous ceremonial 
from the Buddhists, Or it you catch him :n a lighter 
mood, jik he is worshipping Kwan Yin, and then 
bowing before the picture of Kung-fiMzc, he will 
defend himself as one who makes aistsrartcc doublv 
SUrt. 

The story which heut ithistratfifi the immense hold 
of K ! ;tng-fi!:.r-7:j iijwin liis people is thit of the fabulous 

Tin who brought a tibEet to Cheng Tsai with ihc 
words. iL at the decay of the Chow dynasty shall come 
forth a son of purity, and he dull be a throneless Ling,*' 
If Salty atmini is Hear to Chinese hearts for the spirit of 
compassion which they find enthroned on his altars 
Kung i$ dear because he has given them ethical 
principles by which they Jive and by which the stability 
of Chinese society is maintained, 

Kong was married at the age of nineteen and named 
his son Li or Carp, the type in Asia of fortitude and 
persistence; for ihc carp swims upstream, against ihc 
current, and is die syrnlrol of strength. A son rvf a 
long llrte of government officials in the province of 
Shantung, Rung wag only appointed controller of 
granaries, a position which gave him leisure to moralize 
and philosophize. A diligent student of ihc classics, 
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he k solved io restore the Empire <o its ancient glories, 
and he rose to be Musisiet of Justice in die State of 
Lvu Applying his pubiico-sodal eiihc to die govern- 
ment of this state, he brought it to such prosperity that 
a neighbouring prince grew jealous and sent to die 
Duke ot Lit a gLft of eighty danctr.g-girls and sixty 
race-burscs. Ranged on die one Side was Kung-fu-tze 
and on the other the weak will of the Duke, seduced 
from reform to ancient luxury. Sadly die Sage with- 
drew and became a peripatetic philosopher followed by 
a dcvuLeJ band, of disciples,. but finding no ruler who 
would accept his moral principles and ypply them in 
pH>' 1 1 jL.i I idc. I.'his dhappointiucnt is reflected in some 
of the iiiyitigi tfcf-Surcfl by his disciples under the name 
of Lut} \ti. Conversations or Analects : No wise ruier 

arises, no one in ail the Empire wfll mike me his 
master; my time has come to die. " Faithfulness and 
sincerity being ilic bedrock of the teaching of Ryng, 
the torrujM China, of his day was willing only to 
applaud lm savins*, not to apply therm Ll If a ccumry 
had only gorsJ rulers fur a hundred years, crime would 
be stamped out and the death penalty abolished,” To 
the Duke of SJh\ who consulted him about good 
government, the Sage replied : " Government is good 
wlien it makes happy those who live under it and 
attracts those who live far away," and again : 11 If the 
ruler ss self-controlled, the people will be docile, A 
virtuous ruler is like the pole-star, it keeps its place and 
all die other stars do homage u> it. To govern is to 
keep straight.' 

Tliese somewhat naive sayings ate, of course, all 
based Upon the old Chinese text that the ruler is (O 
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Jus people as heaven to- tartly and since the revolution 
iIil- eyes of China liave turned to the rnthcr mere 
democratic Mencius, foi China's emperors have m most 
instances preferred to discuss morality and to leave it 
□t that, I he duj'c died a el i saponin ted man,. repeating 
these word*. : 



lEu^rt n:oun:iin-. w(flf way, al$3, 

'J he strongest trees decay, atos, 

AjmJ Lhc himsclfi like JfT-ilSS 
Must fade, alas. 

His disciples mourned three years bv his temb, md 
the faithful 1 ac Rung mourned anodicr three. Vet 
four centuries went Cy Wtoee Kuag become j/i any 
jee.se i national figure, Then hii dram caitle true, 
and under (he hittn dynasty China was restored to her 
ancient glory. I r first cmperOr, Kao Tsou, ordered 
lisS books to be re-cdilcd md preserved, though as a 
matter of fact only nr.e, the Annuls of Spring anA 
Autumn, history of the Stole gf Ll:, realiy comes from 
his brush. In the year a-u, One the first temple was 
erected to his memory* atr ■! in a.d, 739, fourteen 
hundred years after his death h he was canonized with 
the tide Prince of Illustrious Learning, and made an 
object of worship in, Opposition to buddJlist divinities. 
In our own time the Dowjycr Empress proclaimed hint 
God- Kurtg-fu-tzc is to-day worshipped as the cm- 
bodimciu uf Chinese moiality* as die true gentleman, 
die Chttjt'ln. 

Hi) is i« rtnsonahEc and hiiinnrous morality, honest, 
balanced* untouched with mysticism and less romantic 
than its three rivals in China, When they Cold the 
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Master, for instance, thal his great con tcmpor ir y, Luo- 
tze, lias reaching men to return good for evil , be said, 
** What tJicn is to be the return for good? Return 
justice for jn justice and good for good." A key-word 

of bis S;, 1 ST till La r/jtfj often trailimeil reciprocity,. blit 
better sympathy, When they asked him bnw men 
e«»ld live together in peace and goodwill, he replied, 
+i Ry teflehmg them ifw™ and another prsneipsi virtue 
which tit delighted to expound was jin, or social good* 
ness, Ji s&tt is the negative, jin ;s Lite positive aspect 
of love for one's fellow-men. To shit and jin tnUtt 
be added chtt/sg, loyalty, .in inner spirit of faithfulness 
of which (Tfo good form, is the outward expression. 
Neither tint os 1st without the uLhcr ; “ <LmKxI form/ 

men keep repeating,^ he says in tile Analects, “does 
it consist in mere formality? " These arc the keys U> 
understanding his system, Man. ls a social beings first 
as a ;rsL'frib"j of the Eaituly, which is the Chinese unit, 
aild tlwn a member of ihe StaFe, which should model 
itself on the family. Many Chinese adorn thrir rooms 
with two scrolls, made tip of Chinese characrtrs, each, 
containing a picture - , the first reads, 11 When father 
and SOtl work together mountains are changed into 
gems,” and the second reads, LL When brothers arc 
hat monious in heart the earth is changed into gold,'" 
Ait that is needed as the basis for a sound State :S sou nd 
families, and Kung teaches that all within the four 
seas nre brothers,” and that if a man is a good son he 
will also be a good suhicc’t, and that if a ruler is a good 
father his people will behave like good sons. 

There is j certain dry Inn nuur iti ninny of the say- 
ings of Kung-fu'tzc: “In a state governed by my 
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principles, poverty and low stLEiicm are things to be 
ashamed of; in all ill -governed state be ashamed 
of riches and rank.” His €hun-ise t or aristocrat, 
is a delightful figure, courteous, courageous, highly 
cultured, and it tuts been normative for China, Of his 
brilhant and gtDiiiJic aphorisms, his disciples have left 
us many in tfte Analects* 

The Master said, "Does Heaven speak? The four 
Seasons pursue their courses, and all things are con- 
dnuaLly being produced, bill does Heaven say any- 
thing? 1,1 

l he Master Mid, " If my principles ire to advance, 
it is SO ordered. If they are to fall to the ground, it 
is so ordered. I1J 

The sLihjosu on which the Master did n*t teEk were 
prodigious rhu ■ ■ ljs, fflats of Strvhgihj Lliserfder and 
spirits,* 

He sacrificed m the spirits as if they were present- 1 * 

Someone asked the meaning of the great sacrifice;. 
The Master strid, H1 1 do not know, He who knew its 
meaning would find it as easy to govern the empire as 
to look on this ” — pointing to his palm.* 

Tile Master being very sick, Ysc-JaO asked leave to 
pray for him. He said, May stich a thing be 
done? " Tsf’lao replied, ' H It may. In the Prayers 
it is wid, 1 Prayer has been made to you, the spirits 
of the upper and lower worlds. H ” Tne Master said, 

My praying has been for a long time,"" 

1 x\ r ] r. iis. 1 Iff, nit. 

*XiV, jf.ixviji, a *131, si, 

* VII, SAii.. *V1I, moiiv. 
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The Miner's fruiqucnt (bcnt;s of rfiKOurse were — 
the Odes, the Look of History* and the maintenance 
of the Rules of Propriety. 

The Master said, (H If a ntan keeps cherishing his 
old knowledge SO as continually to be acquiring new* 
he may be a teacher of othcra.' 1 

1'he Master said, " I do not open up the truth to 
one who is not eager to get knowledge, nor help out 
anyone who is not anxious to explain himself. When 
I have presented mie corner ut" u subject to anyone, 
and he oannut from it learn the other three, l do not 
repeat my lesson." 3 

The Master srid, 41 Learn as if you could not reach 
ycHir object, and were always fearing also lest you 
should lost it.” s 

The Master said, 1L \ ncIuhSuy, whose mind is set On. 
truth, and who is ashamed of bid rlulhcs and bad food, 
Is not fil lu be discoursed with."' 1 

TSie Master said, "The scholar who cherishes the 
love of comfort, is not fit to lie deemed a scholar."' 1 

The Master said, Li The accomplished scholar is nor 
an uteftsiL"’* 

Fan CTj.i asked about knowledge. The Master 
said, It is to know all men, 1 11 

SurJb was Chinas £seat juan, Confucitas: teacher, 
thinker, musician* sage, 

1 Tf, 

1 vn, vii i, 

J VI [, ivdL 

1 IV, is. 



1 XIV, hi. 

'• II, aii. 

' XII, Jtxii, i. 
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(f) SHOTORU 

Jajvi tide civilization logins in the smli cmtirry of 
OUr era, -and :t is efwracttllSlie of }aj.i^ n that it came 
in die person of a gitar ruler. This was Shetokj, 
Prince Regent (54J&11), before whose EillW Buddhism 
had made severs] tenfcitiw attempts to cstsWish itself. 
MLKKiims from Knren, wh sch hud but lately become 
Buddhisr* came in the lirst quarter of die fifth century. 
They brought images, setiptnrei, and commendations 
of Buddhism as the religion of the civilized nations, 
such as die following letter from the Kmg of Kudara 
(one of the kingdoms of Korea) to the Emperor of 
Japan : 

" This teaching is the most excellent of all teachings, 
Lt is hard to u ndcrrCind and very hard to master : even 
, , . Kung'fiKze could not grasp it. But it brings 
infinite and immeasurable fruits to the believer, 
even to final enlightenment. just as the chiiiHmain 
(rnagtc) jewel is said to give meihaustibk wealth to 
its possessor, so die treasure of tills glorious luw never 
ceases to give assurance to those who seek for it. 
Moreover, it lias tome to Korea from far-off India, and 
the peoples of the countries lying between these two 
are now all sis supporters. rj 

But the clans were suspicious, especially tin: 
Munondbe and the NilkoLOmi, it kind of priest I y gui ld 
who were natural ly fcaloias tor their local gods, and 
opposed themselves to the policy of copying (he main 
land. The Emperor Kimmei was ar once charmed! 
and frightened: the thought of a great mainland 
religion and of ii> civilizing power interested him, and 
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lie summoned j council to disrusg it, The prime 
minister, Soejwio-lnatric, faroured its adoption, and 
was hacked by the Oinmtis, saiiors. who knew Korean 
culture, but others feared tJic Kami and desired imla- 
tEon T anJ tile Emperor temporized. He banded over 
inures and books ro IniniOj and k£t the question e^jen. 
liHine Judged the new grxl £n llis villa, and when a 
great fire broke out, followed by famine, the! books 
were seised and burnt, and the Buddhas thrown into 
a lake. The progress of the new religion was thus 
checked, and there it would liavc remained* a hobby 
oi the Sogjs, who conn n urd to patronssic missions £1-0111 
Korea and China, hud it not been, that the Em press 
Suiko and her regent, Prince Wumnyado (cw Shut&kuk 
fell in fnvt with the new religion,. Tile almost 
hysterica L fervour of tJie Empress was controlled by the 
masterly intellect of the Pi-incc, 

Milking, a CaFcluJ Study of Buddhism and Con- 
fucianism, he used great selective *LlI] En framing a 
"Code of ieVcasEecn Articles.” Like die Edicts -of 
Asoka they emphasize unity and faith i "Courtesy 
must be the rule fur all officials.' c< Let all practise 
the Luddhisi virtue of patiences and pot faiib in the 
D&erme." Like the Edicts and die Ar.alects they 
emphasize die higFi position of the Emperor ■ " Hi! Ls 
to be recorded as I E-aven, his subjects as Earrh “ ; diey 
also insist that ,L without sages no tou retry tan be 
governed in priiee ": and that without filial piety llicre 
can be tio li>y;il(j- to the Throne, Here vias a timely 
chalk-nge : ''In our land,” sayi Sbofpku, " each dans 
hK its oira views, and few jmsssss the light. Dis- 
loyally to sovereign ami parents, disputes ana<in|; neigh- 




too 
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bouts. result/ 1 He refers especially to die feuds u-f the 
great dans. and he deTcrmined to staw to his people 
a microcosm ci Ihiddhist harmeny. On die inland tea 
he built j model settlement with jut'School, orphanage 
and pilgrim-hostel, to welcome all comers, and to 
demonstrate die unity of Japanese culture with that of 
chi mainland. Of ius college foundation at Huriuji 
much inure Fcrtiaiiis ; n> visit it is 1 memorable ertpeii- 
enoCj and it is only 00c of a great group of temples 
which were sour. to girdle the iteW capital of Noru L 
Situated OR the Yamato plain* it is suFiuuildcd l>y rice- 
fid di and ImUcii by stunted nines: die h:l3a an low, 
and the fidcU and U«S arc small, and as one apprCtfehes 
the venerable grvup of buildings one s first impression 
is one c-f di*apw>incmcrit- hut within all is serenity 
and beauty, Ihrough gnat led nine? and white- sanded 
alleys leads a pilgrim -Way trodden bj' untold millions. 
And beside the Central Hal L or rises the grace- 

ful storeyed pagoda,. In these remarkable remains of 
the first group of this college foundation of Shotoku 
are wmnremoratnf ibe Buddha Sakyamtim as teacher, 
and here Sbbcoku expounded the 11 Lotus of the Good 
Law.'' 

The other scriptures chosen were the Shomaft-kyo* 
which tells of the model Ihiddhist Queen S-rLmaia, and 
the Vuima-kyo which tells of die lay saint YuLma. 
from Horlnji there went out a lay Buddhism af cam- 
pnsiion nn(L practical service, and if it and its successors, 
die grc. 1 t cathedral of Mara a rati the clustering templet 
oF Kyoto, capital for A thousand years, were to become 
over-prosperous and to degenerate ijsio capitalistic 
enterprises, yet they were die cradle and workshop 
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cif Japanese arts and crafts,, and Shbcoku is rightly 
regarded as the patron saint of these -characteristic, 
products of the nation which enKs him Teacher. 

Nor was Shotoku only a great pioneer in religion 
and the arts. He was a far-sighted statesman, who 
saw that the clans must be subordinated to the Throne. 
His enthusiasm for the new religion was m part due 
to- its power to unifv tn.cn, and inspire diem to loyalty 
and service. His commentaries are in excel tent 
Chinese, anri hk Code shows that he had a [’ood work- 
ing knowlsxjg-e of Confucian classics. His knowledge 
of the Lotus Scrijitmc — hi; great com men t ary on which 
is still eirnnt— 15 thorough and penetrating^ revealing 
him to a student also of the greatest of Ruddhitt 
thinkers. Naaarjuna, 

Shnjtoku himself expounded this great scripture: 
with its tiote *f miivcrfc.il salvation and of compass inn 
it W-'SS well fitted lo L-Oirbmcmd Buddhism tra his pennic,, 
His brocade robe is still preserved, and in bi? trodita- 
rion-kaSl — the Yismedonn or Room of Drea JIU — Ls an 
exquisite tall Kwannon from Korea, perhaps the 
loveliest religions statue in rhe world, 1 With her his 
grateful pcopk identified him, and when he died they 
slid, -i Sun Hind moon nrc darkened," and ordered the 
great sculptor Tori— son of a Chinese settler— to com- 
plete the grand pyramidal bronze siaiutcuf Sakyamuni 
which Ik: land begun Lft intercession for tlic Prince in 
his long illness. Tin i she J in 60a. it Is a masterpiece 
akin to the sculpturci of Wei China;, and oven TOM’? 
remarkable is rhy black wooden Mjroku or Maitfcya In 
the little nunnery of Chugujt. Wrongly attributed to 

" See 1 g-aod copy in rhe Bm:sh. M lscilti. 
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Shnloku himpclf, it bferJltes Jn air of other- Worldly 
calm .in d compassion. This lovely figure with cine 
font on the locus ]£ poised in the Tn&itn heaven, and 
seems hesitjcino whether to he reborn among men. 
Hero, too, on ihc dour and walls of the lovely tittle 
Tamamushi or beetles’ Wing shrine are early Korean 
pointmgs — the Hungry Tigress Jotnka and others; — and 
it is itsdr a brilliant example of Korean craftsmanship, 
Prmce Shotnku is the Father of Japan. He found 
anarchy ant! darkness, and lie kfl Order and light. 
He found a people just emerging from burbari-sni, and 
he led [hen i with eOftSUmmate wisdom and industry 
inro |ht ways of a high culture, and into the paths of 
peaee. He began a prcce*s of centralization which 
eartio to pis fruition a cenrury Inter, and of adaptation 
of tilings Chinese and Kortin which flowered in llie 
nest eras, when Japan dcvela|*cd her own culture, 
changed Confucianism to suh her feudal lift, and made 
Buddhjsm her own by blending it with tlletukof her 
national Kami. " ShotoliU," says Dr. Nitobc, <H was 
great as a builder of state, ns a pauon of art and aj, an 
advocate «f continental culture." It was lo Korea — 
closely related by ties of blood— that ha: looked most 
expectantly, but also to the China of die Sui or pro 
Tang era. We know something of its achievements, 
but we have not yet glanced at [he great culture of 
Korea — partly derived from India and China, partly 
indigenous. Delicate paintincs akin to the earliest 
decoration of Han pottery and bronze are to be found 
in Korean graves ■of these early centorics, and here art 
the model* 01 architecture and Kulpture which die 
Japanese took with eager hands and enrn mindc, 
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KOREA’S HERITAGE 

** Kjo*ean mother* Malayan father*” is a popular sum- 
mary of theories as id the origins of the Japanese* and it 
is dear dial Japan owes a great debt to her Korean 
neighbours, 

The Koreans trace their history back to the legendary 
founder Tankun (2331 b.c.Jl They recognise si So the 
Chinese* whom they cull Kkjja* wlio came with a lar^p 
colony and settler! near ih<; modern Phycmgyang in 
ino a.o.; and other Oikfse influences are evident in 
their civilization. Rut it is not till 57 n.c. that we 
come to reliable history : then 5:11a h the Southern 
kingdom „ with its capital at Kyongtju or KcisSui, 
became dominant, and its era lasted a thousand years. 
We know much of its great arts, and from it and 
the other early kingdoms* Pikchc and Kokuryo, die 
Japanese got not only much secular civilization — a 
scripi and 1 literature — but the great gift of Buddhism 
ana its rich arts, Huriuji is j veritable museum of 
Asiatic cultures in the siith and seventh centuries of 
our era,, During tins time Sitla was absorbing the 
kingdom to the netrlh, and it may suffice to look at 
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the culture of this gifted people, as it is seen partly in 
early Japan and partly in its native sating, 

Komn combs ate of three kinifs: dolman*, found 
di iefiy in the notch are probably tbe oldest some reach 
colotsal proportions and go bath many rmllennia. 
Belonging Co the third and fourth centuries are 
pVram i ria \ tombs of sis storeys, hlbfr of "rent granite 
blocks. Between these types arc mounds, some h long- 
ing to the (-(an cn and made of clay bricks, often 
decorated within with wall paintings of great delicacy 
and grace. 

Some arc royul tombs lik-e due famous- Tamvo. or 
great tomb of Phvongyjmg- Ii is about thirteen 
centuries o'd, and about ihirty feet high; and its 
granite dribs -ire decorated wle h intricate designs and 
mythical animal- forms and angels. To eIk same 
century belongs the great Hl Ewo-jiillurecl tr>ttib,' h also 
decorated with mural Mincings, These ate amongst 
the oldest frescoes of the Far East, and like those of 
Afatua show an art already far advanced. The great 
Stone pillars of the fianjjyong tomb arc unique' a 
Splendid pair of IteSLngcinal monoliths with richly 
decorated lotUS-bascS and capitals, and a group of 
human figures — the king and his court, perhaps — ate 
Strangely modern in their fur-linetE coats- and pleated 
skirts or wide trousers, The colours used — orange, 
green and red — are well preserved-! and the designs arc 
striking and or i.. Inal. 

These arc cf unique interest for llxdr vivid and 
harmonious colouring, thcb natunul pOKS and skilful 
drawing, and for ihc evidence t’rty provide of the 
nation J costume in early centuries They are akin to 
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the famous Korean portrait oE ShAtnkii attributed to 
Prince Asa.. The pigments are made from in metals 
and precious stones (as often in Chinn), and laid upon 
a polished granite surface. 

Of the religious beliefs that animated these tomb- 
makers we get a vivid glimpse in the tomb of Yang- 
won of the mid-sivlEi century, with its symbols of die 
four .quarters and its vigorous fighting dragon, symbol 
of gemri. in ihe act of concurring the snake f Evmbol of 
dank ness and evil, Here is allegorized the eternal duel 
between the Yang and rise Yin. the principles of good 
and evil, whose entwined forms nuke I he Korean crest. 
The dead osrc seen to he greatly honoured, and many 
unopened tombs gurnd treasures oE gold and jad* soeh 
as the elaborate crowns and flutes shown in the K<h*hu 
museum, bo lied, us in T'an^ China,, to delight the 
spirits of the departed. 

Such were the arrs nf early Korea — influenced by 
China, yet strikingly original, and when v.x examine 
the monuments of early Korean buddhism, its colossal 
hells decorated with delicate traceries, and its images 
of other-worldly beauty, we may say without. kesdcabMi 
that in Korea Lhe Far East readied one of us great eras 
in thf fifth anrl 5-Xth and seventh centuries, Nowhere 
nearer thatl Ainnta is there anything more remarkable 
than the sculptured cave of 5okukutam b whish locks 
upon the Japan Sea. 

Els tunnel-shaped entrance and circular cloistered 
had arc decorated v.-'ilh twenty-seven sculptured slabs, 
and tempi e-go anii jus, anti four threatening kings in 
armour (cad Up to two stout supporting pillars. Paw- 
ing between them the nflgnim bows before the great 
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white seated Sikprquni, and mate. 1 ; fhe perambulation 
on j circular stone pavement about him. The ipse 
of tliL- cave is roofed in with a vast stone lotus, and 
decorated with splendid bas-reliefs uf BodkmiUtas .and 
4rhai,; r These vivid figures -some gracious and some 
tugged and muscular — ore all masterpieces, and in 
anatomical perfection and flowing draperies they have 
never been surpassed in the Far Fast. 

In tile museums of die cnpir.nl Seoul are exquisite 
brunze figures o£ Kwannon and of Miroku (Maitreys) 
which s|ieafc of detachmtrr sad calm, marvellously 
blent wiih compassion and interest in human affairs: 
nowhere has tb:- religious Spirit of mankind shown 
itself with more grave and true inwardness than in 
these SfcatUCS, and irv their contemporaries, also Korean, 
:ir Horiuji. Of the t-'ill Ku an non of the YumcAvno, 
nr H nil of DrcamS, one ran onlv say time ir is nn other- 
worldly vision rralircd by the mind and hand of fl 
master, 

fmaginaimn and ^rrpgtb, moderation and grandeur, 
vigour and repose are the hallmarks of Lb Is classic art. 
And if Korea gen much from China siie pur her own 
stamp upon ir, and served as a medium between [he 
China of Wei and Sui and Tang and the Japan of 
the Nara and Hkinji eras. 

Her weavers and potters, bronj&e-casters ami masons, 
all readied a high skill; and many of them, settling in 
Japan side hy side wirh scholars and painters and 
architects, helped the emerging civilisation of die 
islanders to reach Its own characteristic expression of 
the spirit of Asia. 

Such, in brief, was rhe civilisation and the mission 
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tsf early K-raca, That of conte mpnrq ry China we mmsl- 
study in its Confinian and Taoist as well *5 its 
Buddhist phases, in its elegante of artificial tit}' life* 
and in the robust and hard life of its masses. These 
neighbouring countries contributed much 10 Japan* at 
first through infiltration, later through deliberate 
imitation and adaptation, From this cross-fcniliMtion 
the Yamalo Damashii, cir spirit erf the Japanese, 
was enriched, and produced its own characteristic net 
and drama, improving in sculpture and perhaps in 
architecture on its models, and developing in the 
Tukugmva age -a very perfect feudal -system such as 
China and Korea had not known. If wt seek in a 
word to characterize this proct!-* at work, VK may jay 
chat jc is iha* of omisdon, af simp] Lficatioji * and that 
st afeomplisiied with n sure inf-tiincl for beauty of 
line and purity of surface and colour. 
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THE NAJLA AGH 

T he grand figure of fihotoloi ends one era and begins 
AEtnilicr. T’Sns is known as die Nara age, and lasts 
from 645 iu ^Aol ]apan has now emerged as a 
civilised nauion, fihe has Itcen bid open 10 the 
eufcural influences of thr mainland; a antra! authority 
has hcea. set up and symbolized in a religion of pro- 
found and mystical thought, and a new impetus has 
been jjhtjt (o people and sovereign to dwell together 
in unity, These influences culminated in three great 
achievener.ts of the Mara age, the “Great Innova- 
tion 1,1 Tnikwa, the establishment of Nlara IS i capita!, 
and die consecration of its vast ant! splendid cathedra!. 

These are die notable events of the reigns of the 
gTeat emperors, Koioku I ) and his successors, 

Tfnchi and Mottunti (697- 70.1), co-founders 

of constitutional monarchy; and of Shomu T who* in 
7-49^ dedicated his great cathedral with unparalleled 
splendour as a symbol of national unity., 

Now* as Okalcura Kaltuzo was the first 10 realize, 
ihere is a new umtv in Asia from Ujiatn to Chang-an 

10S 
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and to Narj, manifest in the wings of Kdlidasa, of 
Ls Po, ,trul of Hiujuaaiu as well as ui the grand works 
of Buddhist civUization from Ajanta to Lung-men and 
to Horiuji. Secular unity followed the ode of spiritual 
life: Buddhism became its vehicle as it was its Wald. 

We set VikramadLtya awaking the spirit of India 
and Tai l'timg lirat of China., strung Unifiers of their 
kinds; and in iapan it is L ere I II who acts as unifier and 
Sliniuluior, 

Not are (Siese isolated phenomena: if Kata studied 
Changed no less did Claallg-au study Chain: it is an 
age ot (osmopolitanism and of careful comparative 
study in things religions and sccuLar, The canons of 
Indian art are now articulate, as are chose of China ; 
and Buddhists and Hindus. Nestorians and Confu- 
cianists, Zoroastrians an if Moslems, are meeting and 
oonversi ng i n great cities and. on great tradit-routes. 

If printing i> slowly to fijsd its way from China to 
Europe, ir finds tes way immediately to japan; and if 
Indian medicine and mithematics art to travel slowly 
west with Arab traders, they spread as raptdly east as 
Buddhist missions ean carry them. Moit than sixty 
dmgs are preserved at Nau, dating Iron 1 ] the eighth 
C-cntUry. The LutDesSinn of Scientific minds from 
Aryuljhatta fQ Varamihira and froirl him to Susrifta 
ha? something of real development in scientific wort, 
which suggests ancient C recce or modern Europe, and 
BoddSiist monks- link these Indian* with the Far Easa 
and carry their theories with ihcttl- 

This is an age of spiritual tranquillity and great 
achievement m .ill the arts, and calm, lovely images 
ire its symbols, Okakura tells the delighifui sinry of 
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three Asij-ics- meeting in Loyang, wh a say 10 one 
another, " We form i fan, of which I from China 
am tlio paper, you from India are the ribs, and you 
from Japan the srsi^iiJ but essential clasp , 11 

For the Japanese now befclfi to play a vigorous prl 
in these Asiatic cultures,, and their hriJtlStCS are as grand 
ns anything the mainland has pruc'jccd ! while the 
architecture which survives tells us of the perished 
glories of Cjlljpta h T'ang and Si Hi, The frescoes of 
Horiujt which belong to the eighth ceuLury remind 
IIS at times of Ajmta and 01 times of Tun-huang, 
and the bell copies of Ajanu paintings arc those mode 
by Japanese ar(iHS ? destroyed for the most pari in 
the great einrthCjUakc of Tokyo, 

Sn Japan this era. Jl P itned aftff rhe Imperial city 
of Nam, mode licit on thaL of Chlltg^iri; it JS the agn 
of the adoption and gradual adajKtatiori of ■Chini'Sr 
culrnre, till a new national culture tJIietgtS. 1 hilt 
which succeeds it is the Hcian era, also one of imita- 
tion, hut til so of the full tiaturalization of Korean and 
Chinese culture on Japanese toil, and of die bcfiiJiningS 
of things characteristically Japanese:, The Isatu age 
is itself sometimes divided into Haku-ht> (*45-709) and 
Temoyo (yio-yilo), fn 71a the capital was moved to 
Nara, and tile " Age of f leaven! / Peace " was in- 
augurated. tul before LhiSi f(Kild be done die reforms 
of shocoku had to Ik carried further, and die clans 



brought to hecL Hitherto die ai hrocrars hid assumed 
1 hi; chief office^ -ind Li.id built Up strong followings of 
henchmen and scrb f and had «KM to own large 
estates. Chief among these great houses was the 
Imperial family, which was supplied from its own 
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lands-. There were no national tajics, but ft adat SILT vice 
was eXailul L-v cati: rhieL, and he taicJ pis? |jrwntry t 
besides enslaving many gf them, on one pretext or 
aisotEier. Often the poor cuuk) obtain nu land to till, 
because of the rapacity of the groat houses: and these, 
as the fcmperor Kototn *asd, “ never ceased to 
one another/' 

The RefutniaLiou of TrliLwa is notable, in that it 
brought buds die people and the land under scate- 
ownership; Jut die country was subdivided into pro- 
vincial districts k> W governed by official* apjujinicd 
by the Emperor, in tended to lake the place of grtaE 
properties gowned by hvreditary chiefs, that a census 
was taken, artJ the harvest assessed for taxation., which 
still bore heavily on the people;. 

They li.nl to provide also a hom- fur public service 
from each hundred houses,, and a labourer Emm each 
fifty houses for service of rile Throne : his maintenance 
and (hat tjF a maid-of-honour and Eid attendants also 
fell upon the people. T'llcy Were themselves divided 
into serfs and freemen, and throughout this era serfdom 
was widespread, great religious and secular houses 
having an jnny of such unhappy people working lor 
them. 

Die Taihp statutes arc die codified expression of this 
Great Reform, made by a committee m 701. They 
consist a eoimituliun for Lise State, anil of laws 
c-ruici. ruing kind, slaves, ceremonies, penal ties an, I wjf' 
fare, AIL land was now divided into if official " land 
belonging to rfiL Sw-te, and 11 private " land, whose 
crops went to its Owner, but with no proprietary rights. 
All lari-cL, in fact, belonged, to the Crown whicli, how 
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ever, mn.dc “grants 11 ' lo the people and. to officii Is. 
Certain lauds bclotiglttg to temples or schools were 
exempt Lrcim taxation, maid so went lands granted TO 
liberated serfs. In almost all its details — and fficy 
are very cotnpl seated —the Taihq legislation is a copy 
of that of Snt and of T'sng China, and if it did not 
fit Japan exactly, it yet marked the centra li 7 adon of 
government, As the " Geildcn Mirror " of Tai r L sung 
was the madid for these tefurtns:, SO the elaborate 
civilisation of T’-ang China WAS also copied by the 
court! and in the Suoscin Treasury of N^r-t, an epitome 
of the civilization of the [ipantK eapiral has been 
preserved, more than three thousand objects of art 
and luxury, largely borrowed or copied from 1 ’ang 
China. Klara was irself a copy of Chang-SO, and built 
according CO Chinese ideas r an a site where three 
maun tairti tntei two screams. 

But even at tins cAily Stage the Japanese were HOT 
mere imitators. As the Nifwtlgt! or annals of Japan, 
blend Japanese ideas vs.lc.1l Chinese, 50 the Reforms of 
Tscifcwa accept the: Chinese state system oidy to lit it 
to the Japanese theory of sovereignly and of society. 
How for a brief space the Emperor actually rules— no 
longer merely die head of a ruling clan, and not yet 
the puppet of such a head, but he never strains the 
position of his gtcai contemporaries in China, Three 
great officials and eight minister besides all provincial 
govejnori, are appointed by the Throne, and is :n 
Mauryan India rnesc officials Arc' held responsible for 
the welfare of the masses, and for taking a WflttJ* C>f 
them and of the coni mem lands, and of the water- 
supply of the villages. 
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Something was done to lighten the burdens of the 
people, "i he old tin of One-tenth ol [lie. produce of 
their fields* arid [he old forced labour were row 
remitted;, and the power of the feudal lords was 
checked by a benevolent autocracy. 

Teticbl and MummU (bcjy-yO-') carried on 

jJir reforms instituted! by Rotoku, and education became 
□0 Imperial care. TcnchL lived simply, in a wooden 
hocsc ± and is justly esteemed for ms goodness and 
wts<iom r os is Mom mu for his 'J'aiho statutes — thirty 
chapters of a detailed civil code and twelve of criminal 
legislation, It was during the reign of Ins mother, 
the Empress Gem my u (70^-715), that the capital was 
moved to Maja* and for SC Veil I W fo e yea rs this was 
the Imperial euy, Here the monks c£ tkc great Abbey 
o! Nil ru began tu play a baleful part, and one Ekiltyo- 
became else most powerful subject of the Empire 1 
head of the Church, spiritual director and chief 
physician to the Empress. He was also, it h hinted, 
her paramour during her second period of rule, and 
seems to have aimed at becoming Emperor. 

The Empress koken, who took the name of 
Shotoku, was a devout but superstitious Buddhist: it 
Was she who had the first UuddliEst book primed in 
Japan, a mere jumble of charms or mantras in Chinese 
characters representing Sanskrit sounds which no one 
underfeed, but which were considered of great 
potency. It has been pointed out by a recent writer 
that the first lines to he printed in Europe, some sia 
and a half centuries hirer, were a similar hit af 
nonsense, u jingle which says that wlio&o sees 1 he Inkc- 
lless of St. Chris: cipher will escape death ; and ii£ die 
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Bmltlha-Lituge was endlessly printed as a charm by 
Asia, so that of this useful saint was printed, in Europe. ' 
Hut Buddhism wjs no more mere quackery in early 
Japan than Christianity was in mediaeval Europe 
Beth f digram were building great civilisations, the 
by-pruduetr td their monasticismi; both were fostering, 
medicine, and caring for the sick; both were the 
mothers of universities and schools, Buddhism had 
six centuries' start, and had peoples already largely 
civilised and gentler than the barbarians of Europe to 
do! with. And the gentle spirit v( die compassion JK 1 
S.iky jjll.luj called Torch a response Like dial uf Sl- 
Fiancis to chc spirit of Jesus more commonly- in Asia 
than in Europe- This is Illustrated by □ carious 
parallelism of myth and legend t tht Empress. Komyo 
of the Nora period: not only found? a kpcr-asyliim, but 
herself bathes a Leper — to find tlic Buddha scajiding 
beside her. 

Centralisation of [Ik Imperial power and adaption 
of the culture of Korea anti Chinn arc then the main 
features of the era. It is now that the Kojify is 
written in archaic Japanese mixed With Chinese, 
embodying ancient poems and seeking So make 
"edifying history 11 Old of diem, to support Imperial 
claims, SO connect the cults of emperor and ci nature, 
and to fit all this mto a framework of Chinese 
cosmogony, 'lliis work was completed in 71J, but 
is the achievement of tlie whole eta. 

The NihOKgi, completed a Few years later, carries 
the process further; it begins in Chinese fashion : J< Of 
old lime, before heaven and earth were separated, 
1 See Pratt, The Pilgrimage af &udihhm f p 4 ( 5 !l. 
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before Lite Yui and Yang parted ..." attributes to 
Heaven (Chinese 77<o?} tie conduct oE affairs, and 
puts Chinese edicts and speeches into the mouths of 
Japanese rtders. In Other words, the long liistory of 
the Japanese Imperial cult h now being rjTlonali-.ted, 
aud the i shields are plnt-ylnir the asiadiious pupii to 
China* which under the Sms and "J angs is a worthy 
teacher — if not of morals, yet or luxurious Jiid elegant 
arts. 

ShumU {724-749) himsrlf bceamo a monk in his 
old age, and all hii ways were ways ut peace. His 
age IS known as die era of 7'F^py^ (heavenly liiiiv 
quillUy), ami reflects in tljc iph-ert of relipon Hit 
greatness vy lii'.ii 1 tut of his predecessors reflects in 
statecraft. Tic pot into practice the ideah of his 
religion y and with, magnificent and soaring imagination 
built his great cathcnirul to symbolic its eosmie 
meaning. 

Dedicated to the Buddha Lochana, a heavenly 
reflection of die Sakyamuni of history, its gre^t Central 
image ij scaEicd 0J1 a vait lonii* whose petals are 
engraved with lovely figures of the twenty-five realms 
of existence, human and divine, and m ;ts great halo 
are many Buddhas and saints, aLl united to adore the 
Stin-EiiLidiu.. This colossus is attributed to Gyogi, 
who sought in image and in clustering shrines to make 
graphic the unity of all life, of which national unity 
was to be the symbol and restiio Identifying the 
great Sun- Buddha with Amaterasu, die Imperial 
ancestress,, he began the long process of itatmahiing 
Buddhism by grafting it on to the native Hock* 

Tie dedication of toe vast cathedral tatlK three years 
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after its creator had returned to his mnnasue retreat ; 
hut be and his former courtiers attended, and with 
them in even more splendid apparel from die looms 
of China and Kjorea, os weil as of thdr fellow-country- 
men, came rank upon rank of abbess and monks in 
purple and scarlet and gold. Down a long roadway 
lirutd wslh screens decorated with the fair forms ol 
goikkassfi and courtdadteSf swings this gorgeous 
procession with solemn chant and douds of incense, 
ami behind and before go court-dassccrs and musiciunJ 
with stalely rhythm and slow measures from India 
Slid 3 udo-China as- well as from the immediate man- 
kind, Their masks and instrument*, flute and lute 
and tambour j arc preserved in tta treasury ot Shosoirt. 
A simple Log-catun to house so much splendour^ it 
stands within (hr grounds of (be great cathedral, and 
here one may psu*£ in a setting of sncicnr peace arid 
reconstruct the secular as well as the ichgious lift of 
T cm pyn. 

On a lovely black lacquer instrument inlaid with 
gold ond sliver, where lIikt musicians aru scared under 
a trot, we find the iuscrspts&n. : 



T he nores of the Juir dear us of evil passion. 

Tile cijieinLJi <j£ in uprirlu min-:! eoilK* over 133 ; 

IVace preuiiJi, vuljranty iV.CS, flfli! wnjiinnncsi is limed: 
fery and hannony ;jit in dr.t way ai rigLueousncsE and in 
ximuirij! lusu:y. 

TElc presence of SO many instrument* of muse is 
eloquent of the refinemem of court life. Some ft f the 
goblets remind us of Persian or Indian art, and some 
of the uairtors and porcelains come clearly from Korea 
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and China, Captain Rrinkley, a pioneer in inter- 
preting ]apnn lo the West, litis gsveti ns a good 
account of these ancient treasure* now shown with 
moth ceremony once t year, 

“ The story these relics tell :,s chat the occupants of 
the Nara palace had their rice served in small coveted 
cups of SCOAe-Waro with celadon gEaze — t he sc from 
Chinese potteries, for as yet the manufacture of variable 
glazes Was beyond the capacity of Japanese kerambts; 
ate fruit from deep dishes of white agate; poured water 
from golden ewers of Persian form, having bird-shaped 
spours, si iirt&vr neck* and hands of frond Jbper ; played 
die gtirtle ef gw on hoards of rich lacquer, using discs of 
white pi-de- and red -coral for pieces] burned incense in 
censers of bronze inlaid with grms, and kept the 
incense in small Ivtccs of Prulownia wood with gold 
lacquer dccorntiftns- thr-s^ of Japanese rrtskc — or in 
receptacle* nf ( 'hi riffle cciiidcn, Wrote with camel’s hair 
brushes having bamboo handles, anti olaced them upon 
rests of prcLtily carved coral; employed plates of 
nephrite to rub down .sticks of Chinrje ink; sat Upon 
fhe cushioned floor m read nr write, plating the book 
or paper on a low lectern of wood finely grained or 
ornamented with lacquer; set up flowers m slender, 
long'n«kcd vases of bronze with a purple paiina; used 
for pillows a silk-covered holster stuffed with cotton 
and having design* embroidered in low relief; carried 
tang, straighr two-edged swords attached to the girdlo 
by strings [not ilirusi into it, as afterwards became ihc 
fashion); kept their writing materials in Itoses of 
coloured or gold lacquer] saw rheir faces reflected m 
mirrors of polished metal, having the back repOUSS^ 
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and chiselled in elaborate designs; kept their mirrors 
in eases lined with brocaded silk; girdled themselves 
with narrow leather belts, ornamented with plaques of 
Stiver 0/ Jade and fastened bv means of buckles exactly 
Similar lo these used in Erirepe or America to-day ; and 
played on flutes made of ham boo wood-' 11 

A great tradition was banded on by families likir 
the Takaidii, Karachi, Hilda, and Osanaga* and the 
frescoes of Honuji, influenced as- they art by Apnea 
and Tung-Huani;, may well be die work of Japanese 
itrli-Hs of the eighth century. In a Liainliog treasured 
in the Toji temple at Kyoto wc see the carclnl realism 
and minute detail so typical of Japanese landscape. 
Some critics attribute ihis work to the Hcian era, and 
some to a Chinese T'ang artist: hut st well illtlitifarcs 
rhe characteristics of Japanese art. 

The delicate paintings, or wood for which Japan is 
so famous may lx said to begin with the Korean models 
of the Ta mannish i shrine, and to go forward steadily 
to the grand masterpieces of the Imperial palaces — 
themselves decorated shrines of the national cult. 

In bronze-easting the early Japanese made very rapid 
strides: tu ilie strength of their T'ang prototypes and 
to the religious idealism of Indian art they add a 
Jdscacy and JauLsli, which, says Okakuru Kakuiia 
" makes the art nf N;tra the highest lunsial imprEssemi 
of . . . Asiatic thought- 113 W( muse; intuition csfKchlly 
the great black brohfir masterpiece of the Yakushiji, 
flanked by gods of moon and sun, 'rhis is a W'firh 
unsurpassed by any nation n and it -Seem? clfaf that the 

1 ltri.iif.lcr, fa/urn , pp. 147-8- 

3 ideals s>f r isf fan. p- hi- 
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Japan q£ the eighth century entered upon; her greatest 
era of self-realization. 

There arc brilliant examples, loo, of wood-carving 
ami of clay-moddlingj to Sell us of t he grandeur of this 
era, in architecture we see the tiled roots of China 
and Korea taking on a graceful sweeping curve, and a 
new grace and mirence in decoration. Sf the: oldest 
buildings at Hoiiuji belong to the age of 5liotokti, 
the branch-temple of Yjkusliiji is ol rite Late seventh 
oeliltiry h and tile pagoda marks the birth of a true 
national architecture — ■"* (he cornu rnrnalcacluecienient,’* 
says Ralph Adams Cum, " oF a people separated by 
hardly more than a century from practical barbarism." 
Tlic grate and soaring atpitAcion of this first truly 
Japanese pagoda may be compared with the severe and 
classic rriasscs of rhe Korean work ;it Tloriuji. If die 
great bronze Yolrnshiji of flu- temple marks the icnilh 
of Japanese sculpture, irs papstLa is at onte the first and 
the loveliest flower of Japanese architecture. 

Now, too, the fuiinddLLOh of a truly indigenous school 
of painting — later to be known as Yamatoye, Japanese 
— were well nml truly Said by Knsc no Kanauka. A 
qourtier and no doubt an int imate of great sebukuS like 
Michizanc who were close students of things Chinese, 
Kanaoka was surely well acquainted with the master- 
pieces of Wu-ao-tZCj snme of whose weeks are 
treasured in Japan to ihis day, notably a great Sskp- 
inani and BodhisattviK, It js doubtful if anything by 
Kanaoka liLillidf remains, but we know that he wat a 
great land scapc-giti dene r, and llmt he painted delicate 
landscapes as svdl as altar-piece* for Ruddhist temples 
' i/rififfjsitiw *t ,-fttAvtarfnisf, p, 
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in wJlbcEl the powerful brush strokes of Wu-tiO-tze were 
imitated. He is credited, too, with a hoe portrait of 
Shbtoku Taishd as a young man, and that he was a 
brilliant and versatile artist — tile lather of Japanese 
painting— seems clear. If be was an imitator oF 
t.ihitlfSe masters be seems to have heeft ftO copyist* bur 
to liiVe gone Co local scenes and national heroes for 
inspiration. If the works attributed to him arc them- 
selves copies or even oopi.es of copies, yet the Japanese 
have in him a master of brush-work. " A picture 
without the vigorous strokes is like a boclv without a 
souT” says Mj, Sei-iehi Taki, editor of rise Kokjffr and 
he goes on io exclaim A artistic triumph is 
H * to represent ao object ot 3 l scene with ihe Least 
possible tiir of Strokes. " as Well :>S with vigour and life. 
This is the | a pa nese criterion also of a good norm. 

As in Chinn so Esi.Tr the two are intimate] y reLitefl : 
“ if painting is mice less poetry, poetry ii vocal 
painting.” This has been the strength, at limes the 
weakness, of both arts in fa pm. The subjective [ R 
sometimes SO far emphasteed that the meaning remains 
hidden from all but a very sraall cotcricof the imfrated- 
Poeti sueti as Hitomaro and Yakernochi were the 
proteges of Shomu arid hit consort, and if the nmntings 
of the age have perished, its anthology has been 
preserved in ihe mcmuri-LS of the people as well as in 
scrolls, They were To gtec place by Che end of the era 
to printed books, and scion after to be primed and 
written in the cursive script invented by Kobo Daishi., 

This anthology, known as or ** Myriad 

Leaves,” L1 represents the pMtic genius of a people just 
emerging front a primitive outlook, and aspiring 
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towards deeper scntimenls and higher ideals / 1 The 
transiency of all things is fell amidst the pleasures of 
die Im pcrral city, and even m the very beauty of 
Nature herself. For Buddhism,, while it quickened the 
sifhefic sense and broadened the viFion or its devotees, 
both in time an cl space gave ado its characteristic 
message of the futility and transience of shi s phantasm ic 
world. In spite of this it was soon to he the teacher 
of Japan in many secular arts, including road-making, 
and the lovely stone bridges whose descendants sttll 
charm the eye wit]] their grace and strength. 

But buddhism did nor yet greatly alleviate the lire 
of the poor, L T pon them the burden of all ihis 
splendour fell heavily. They continued to pay For the 
Use of the fa rsd which belonged ro the Throoe, asid hy 
the close of fhe ninth century r:;ch farmer was paying 
about a lithe of the gross products of his Sand, and was 
forced to give i full month of labour annually. There 
were also local taxes and gifts to the mnriasfcrtcs, and 
die Lite of the masses was strenuous ^d simple to the 
point of severity. The Food of the well-todo was rice 
arid mil lei ; fish, seaweed and certain meats enlivened 
it as to-day; milk was taken as a medicine-, and is still 
sn regarded, T he poor en joyed none of these luxuries, 
" A poem of (he period shows that instead of fish* salt 
wai their principal relish; instead of rice, hurley or 
millet their staple article of diet; and instead of clear 
rsjFr (rice-wine) they drank the lees of die brewer's far 
diluted with watcrx” 

Or enthusiasm for a great age and a noble religion 
is damped by the knowledge thac the poor carried 
heavy burdens, and that great monastic houses had 
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arm if s of serfs and sm became hot-beds of disorder 
and intrigue. But Europe his had the seme cjtpcrier.tc 
of iFm degeneration of religion,, and Japan is putting 
Iter house in order, 

TJiis gifted nation has become the only lining 
cuctrxiian of the art of Asia, A* her native cult 
emphasizes cleanliness, order and loyalty, sii she has 
miraculously guarded ar-.J brought into an orderly 
synthesis the rich gifts of die mninland, As they have 
known I lOW til use unpamted wood and piaster, 
UndecuFJtcd piper and straw, to mak.O their exc|uL L itc 
houses, and can (jf a sionc or lwu, sfuns i-jji J and a few 
shrubs produce a garden which is A dream of bc-Auity, 
they have taken frrnn hutc and them much, afld have 
lived with it and made it their own, flfid out of these 
rhing^ have inanie n new synthesis, 

Such ts (lirir jYo drama, thdr Lyric- poetry, their code 
of knightly honour, tlsrir trt-ccre monies and their an 
of medita ELCutL During ihe Nam an! I-frion eras 
these are seen slowly evolving, to he born in splendid 
iruturity during [he succeeding centuries* This power 
of selection and of synthesis is orig'naiity of a high 
order, and if China ius its Han ports and its Tkne 
painters, if Kntoa has the lovely bells and carvings of 
its early maturity, Japan in due course produces her 
own unique and exquisite blossom and fruit, 

II the Japanese c'.;lEsss that their land is the Land of 
tin; Gods,, " iniin-tclv .superior to other countries, whose 
chief and head is ig,” and it patriotism is frankly a 
rejig ion with them, lEliy have at least l>eai consistent 
for fifteen centuries : and in practice they have not 
hesitated to learn from their inferiors 1 If the cthie 
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of rheir Kami'tjfrmitAi, or Wav of the Gods (so simple 
thii lc can be summed up in tfie words “ Honour the 
Gods, Worship i he Emperor justified by die claim 
that only immoral peoples need elaborate codes, it is 
mure exact! y justified hy the pragmatic testt it lias, in 
fact, by its very simplicity brer □ great impetus to die 
nation, and in its etnpbasis upon cleanliness it Lis mark 
a great contribution to the I :re o£ the nation. 

From it and From the various foreign importations — 
Confurian social ethscs, Buddhist mysticism and paci- 
fism, Taoist naturalism — Japan has made her Strung 
Yamato Dapujhii -strungcr, Her soldiers have fitted 
what they COuld into their Bushido , or Cncctf of the 
Knight, nnd the august Euddhas have been idcniifitd 
wuh local deities, It is not for OQtlnng that the 
Japanese have Wen called the Greeks id Asia, It 
they borrow they assimilate; if they complicate they 
simplify. If they ate always eager for some new 
thing, they arc amazingly tenacious of their past. 
Their Symbol Is the sturdy liine tree, slow-growing 
amidst storms, venerable in the continuity of its life, 
Jt is io tracing the stages of this growth that history 
has its most interesting Cask, 




IX 

THE THREE GREAT SCRIPTURES 

We. have ahcady seen that die Analects W aphorisms 
of Ctinfuuiui have played n normative part iis all (he 
Eat East- Japan sull regards them al tlic tMiJe mectim 
*f Scholars arid teaches in all her schools, 

For t hey reveal a fine reverence for the post, a respect 
for the Unseen, a refasa' Bo dogmatize abour it, nnd for 
I he rest the maxims of ji great teacher who believes 
ch.nl: his world is good and may be reasonably ordered 
by a wise ruler with a due sense of the Will of Heaven 
and of rbe goodness and reasonableness of his people, 
The^ may be conveniently stud'ed in Dr, Lionel Giles' 
Sayutgs of Cortftittitf, and are essential to die under- 
stmiLlin^ o£ China, Korea and Japan. Very revealing 
is tire way ;jch has expounded, chefft. Htre Li the key 
to the F^r E'^st- Even more ii tlte Bbagavad-gi tl 1 die 
key to India: and both works as we know th=m give 
us what their people of die latet chssk age bdieved 
about die earlier classic era. 

• See Df. B;LfoeiE’i ietiion in Ttmpfc Classics, and Efc 
Song Ceknitii by Edwin Arnold, and Dr. E, |, Thnu’i 
in The tVisdom of the East 

i*4 
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The Citf is parr of the Great Epic or Mafwbhirata, 
and its teachings of other-worldly peace arc set in the 
midst of a great battle. Here m the "No mans 
tend 11 between two armies engaged an civil war (lie 
Lord Krishna— -ail ancient hero accepted as Vishnu the 
bun-Gotl — ceaches Arjun^ Lbc three ways of Salvation, 
and uililies diem. 

Tile book aims at giving in [he by people in 
attractive form the essence ot Indian rehgmn, and its 
great papuEarijy is the proof of its SUCCESS- Krishna — 
shepherd and warrior— is India's, idol, and she never 
Wtai'ieJ of tales of Ins boyhood and yOUth, ot of Ills 
raihcr technical dircoUrics, which only her Scholar* 
really Understand in detail but from which all eun 
draw mcsKiges cf encouragement and good cht^r. 
Our brief Illustrative Readings set forth its malty-si tied 
religious teaching and its ideal of the- Yog r detaclbed 
and yirene yet devoted ro the Blessed One, 

Th? Gita fulls into three p^ds, each of six chapters, 
□nd in each part nr<? [usages universally known and 
beloved in, India; presages _of deep devotion or of 
profound philosophical significance as well as of moral 
summaries and exhortations. Nor do its dreadful 
apxalyptio visions of Krishna as the Dtitxoyer alienate 
Its devotees : they are impressed with the thought that 
the ALS-lcrribk is also the Loving anil Approachable, 

The Buddhist analogue of die Gita 15 the 11 Lotus 
of the Good Law," which Shotoku chose rvs die 
foundation of Japanese civi Lira Lion, and which is 
essential fur under star, ding lispan, Tt aims at doing 
for the historic Sakyamuni what the Gita dors for 
Krishna. It relates huu to die Eternal Order and, Lite 
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the ■Gill, makes its Lord a unifier who te-aches that 
men Ltuy come by dirtfe-ring roads to the goal. 

lhis j^oiiL is the rralbcaiion of oneness with ike 
Aunan 3 Of Ultimate Reality, and as the Gita makes il 
attractive and concrete in the person of Krishna — so 
tliat simple people moy love it and attain — so the 
Lotus nukes it artraciavc and eoocieie in the eternal 
SAkyamuni — father and friend of all. 

El teaches rhat he is the Eternal who once dwelt in 
iiiLie s and that the great privilege and duty of men is 
to make him known everywhere. 

Buddhism was, in f act^ from ihe beginning a 
missionary religiun, ar ,J carried Indian culture ro all 
the F_ir Hast. The study of Buddhism ts as necessary 
to the tinder Standing of Asia as that q£ Chrisuunity is 
tci the Understanding of the Western World. And h 
is all lei the good ihar both nfligiun? teach jieaee and 
goodwill among rm-n. Upon mutual respect and 
Understanding sve may yet buiEJ a new world, 

What would not a redly CJuisLiarj West achieve in 
co-operation with a really Buddhist East? + And if in, 
the Providence cf God bulk. Ijccuitic truly Christian, 
then ts Hts Kingdom accomplished upon earth, 
Meantime we can see. in ike Fourth Gospel a Christian 
apologia which Asia finds peculiarly acceptable- Know- 
ing [lie Eternal as Light and Life, she here SCcS Him 
as Love IncarruiTe tube rncitli ng among men, full of 
grace and truth. And if litis is a Divine Word akin 
to her Ohurtna and her 7W h die finds his Grtsiicl of 
Love One which also fulfils her ideals of akimf3 f 
innocence, of ivu-ttviy spontaneity, of /err, altruism , 
That is why a Gandhi in India, a Hu $hih in China, 
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j Kjgawa in Jjipa n„ all acclaim the Sermon on die 
Mount as a foundation for ihc New Order in Asia, aJesn. 
to and DOt alien fr-Oill LCS own great heritage* If her 
mystics aJld theologians adore the Christ d die Johin- 
nine Sttr, her men of afLuis and reformers see in this 
great sermon die ideal of die unified Lite. 

" It competes on almas e^ual footing ivith the Gita 
for my allegiance/’ says Mahatma Gandhi* 

11 1 a eii attracted by it because it reinforces our own 
Chinese idealism/ 1 says Hu Shift- 

“ Here is die foundation for the New Society/' says 
Kagawa. 

All there are servants of humanity and recognize in 
the words of that great sir-vatlC, the Soil of Man, die 
notes of universality and of undying truth. 

No three men are doing Si much to bdld the New 
Asi,i„ and the student may pais on from this summary 
of Asia's living post roa h-ri-i’f thefch of these pioneer! 
of a better world, 




X 

THREE GREAT MODERN LEADERS 

{13 ) MaHaTUA CAMoHI 
l 

Thf, autobiography 1 of Mahatma Gandhi is one of li \t 

WUfld^S foamiest and most amaiing books, Hun: this 
gitai servant of Truth duals truthfully with hss awn 
experiments,, an d lays hurt the secrets of Eus amazing 
power. His life, is he describes it simply but fully, 
falls into four main periods, each wtih its characterisne 
lessons and experiments with Truth. First* from, his 
birth in iS6y 10 the end of his Indian Schooling in eJW8. 
During this period we sec him learning the Hindu 
DA&rma, or way of Life* ami discovering something of 
its strength and of its weakness. His training fur the 
London bar occupies the years litSEl to iBps, and is 
marked by his- discovery of the great principles of 
national gi'oacncs*, of democracy und of Christianity, 
and of the confl sets involviJ in these principles. 

' See C. F. Andrews' Trilogy, Gandhi'} {dew, Gandhi's Otirrt 
Story y snd Gmdhi &f WVvf, 

ill 
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Third come die twern ty years of struggle in South 
Africa, 1S93 to 1913, during which he is working tint 
Ilk three fundamental principle! of Saiyagra/ni, oi ™ 1 - 
foice, EmfrniiitJbir} d T Of Spiritual discipline through 
purity, and Ahtriis&f at ttan-iriulenoc. The last period 
occupies the years j 914 to the present time, when he 
is the acknowledged leader o£ Imiia, and is applying 
his three principles Ifi working fur i'wwri;, or Junne 
rule, aacf 5 tv&deshi t or economic independence, 
through 1 he very powerful weapon of the boycott. 

Tho world-wide interest in this great idealist has no 
excuse- therefiire for bang misinEoflilcd acid inaccurate. 
It can, if ic will, JCc in him not only ilia central driving 
force in the remaking of the Indian soliE and in die 
machinery of Indi:m politics, but the world i hading 
pacifist and ipirkua] [Linker challenging materialism, 
atheism and physical force, re-reading history and 
showing that it is the " meek " who hue really 
conquered, lit is as the spearhead of an Asiatic mass- 
movt merit which concerns not only the thousand 
millions in Asia, more than half the human race, 
but also (he coloured peoples of other continents. 

Tt is indeed an act uf Divine Providence that these 
great and ancient peoples arc being led in their move- 
ment for Hlf-dctcrmi nation by 9 mail whose ways arc 
ways of sincerity and of gentleness, Well lias a writer 
said of him, L ' (Joclicd upem with the frailest garment 
of fleshly incarnation ever known, the Mahatma walks 
among us as pure spirit." and another writer has said 
w-ith equal truth, 11 ' It is only in Asia that such great 
power could he wielded by one so pure and so simple.” 
Wt niav remind ourselves before we studv this great 
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figure that Western thinkers have not bteu slow LO 
hail Usa achievement. Sir Gilbert Murray wrote of 
him before the Great Wur : “ Here is one who cares 
SO little for his budy drat 3]C gives. yOJ no hold upon 
his soul "j arid dus has been said in uroic pointed 
fashion by the admirable Will Rogers of America, who 
says diat there is only one thing the West rani do to 
a man who practises such high ideals, and that is " to 
pvt the nui in jail, r> What a terrible indictment it 
is oE our Western standards E At present wt respect 
Force more than Truth, ar.iL it is for this reason chat 
Gandhi's message is of such vital importance- be luud 
Gandhi are a thousand million questioning oor Western 
ciliicSj cur double standards* nui government in the 
Interests of the rich',, our submission to the power of 
the press, and our tolerance of jgrciU “ combines,” 
Gandhi bos seen ill this in cities where these problems 
ire at their fiercest. He has been the hleionjj 
champion of the poor agitinst prejudice and oppression, 
and q£ die man of colour against injustice and 
insolence, If we of the West are not ready fur co- 
operation with men of other colours and fail to meet 
the acid test which they propose, we ire headed For 
the greatest catastrophe cr history. Leaders who do 
not sue this are unfit for positions of responsibility, and 
there is no mnre humbling or drastic lesson dian the 
study of this meek yet terrible figure. 

ii 

The early life of stliEl a man and his heredity arc, 
then, of die greatest interest. IfaicEy has a story been 
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sn Kimj>]y liiid, or vvecI i ^ llcIi rllught into eJjc gc'CM l and 
moulding influences tif early childhood. Wt SCC -a 
shy and scniilfvc buy, almost LmxjtMtioniiig in bis 
obcdienee to parenraJ authority, firm in ins reverence 
£oj the vital teachings of religion, yet making cxperl- 
iiu-fiu in the interests of Truth, He eats meat 
" because it makes hnghshmen big," jnd smokes 
tobacco because t! l sees Ins JLitk" doing it, and because 
pf the eternal duty of the yuUfig Lu rebel against 
Imposed authorsty. The experiments aft tragically 
successful, lending to n iiusi'o, nightmare and even nil 
attempt or sukiJe- — SO sensitive is the organism of tli is 
yywFig seeker, The experiment of marriage is very 
frankly described, with the child isb interest in rhe 
wedding ceremony, when " two influent children 
unwittingly EiulIvJ themselves into the tKcan of life.” 
They were then both thirteen;, and while marriage at 
first seemed r« imply nothing more than the prospect 
of c ' good clothes to wear, drums beating, marriage 
pruL-essLuns. rich dinners cin J a strange girl to play 
wcth s h> it very soon developed emo a real tyranny, “ ] 
rook no time in assuming the authority of j husband/' 
This leads So some hne and courageous wming about 
the subordination of the kltaidu wife ; h ' A servant 
wrongly suspected [nay throw Up his job, a son in the 
same case may leave his hither's roof, and a frscncl 
may put an end to the friendship. The wife, if she 
suspects her husband, will keep c]uter„ but if the 
husband suspects her, the is ruined, WEscre is she to 
go? A Hindu wife may not seek divorce in a law 
court. Law has tlO remedy For her, and I on never 
forget or forgive myself for having driven my w ife to 
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thuL desperation,” ]f 35 only when lie learns the great 
lessor or continence, and realizes that ihe wile should 
he a companion ami helpmeet, that young Gandhi 
becomes unified in hie mind. It is this unification, (fits 
singleness of eye wiLtk iti intolerance of doubLc 
Standard^ that best helps Us to understand llini. As 
C, F- Andrews jays, truth and inner purity are with 
ioving-kLndne&S the tripod upon which This great hie 
is built, Those are the Indian ideals at Satyu, tfra/ma- 
t tor yd and AiumtS r and they must he studied if this 
great arid luminous lotll » to he understood. 



Ill 

These great ideals can be very simply Statod, and 
are as follows: " t would risk, violence one thousand 
times rather than emasculation of the race . . , but 
i helicv-c non-violcnoc is infinitely SUpftinr to violence. 
This is Akims*, h is “me fottbest Lsmit of 
humility," ihc weapon of those who tire spiritually 
strong; and when one realizes that, btotid and martial 
races like dtc SiJtllS have heim so filled with Its teach- 
ings as to CO tile up I me upon line in order 10 be 
knocked down by the jiolicc, and that pregnant women 
and Itrtle children have been tU^dc lion-hearted by this 
coaching, WE SCC it is [ho weapon rim of ths: weak and 
cowardly, but of rise morally and jpititu.-i[]y brave, It 
is fi:c courage uf FcSUi and the Beatitudes, 

The second principle, SaiyugrwkiT, or soul-forcc, " 
19 a manifestation of AhimfS, It is to use foul-force 
in else place of bodily weapons, to return low for bate, 
to bo magnanimous yet uncompromising in the 
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prcsf ncc of oppression, to oppose the false with truth, 
the angry with gentleness. Brshmacharya is the 
discipline of spiritual power which the Satyagrahi 
must practise. Soul-farce only worts In pure souls, 
and their goal, which is the realization of God, can 
never be realized by ode who is not pure of heart” 
Students of religion will see at a ^lanoc that here 
art old Indian doctrines which have been filled with 
a mw spiric. and ifuc in describing his testing of Itis 
principles and his application of them, Gandhi again 
and lignin quuies Tulstoy and Si, Pau! d and csfjeciaJiy 
die Sermon on Lise Mount: Tliii, Ik says, Li com pelts 

wish chc Olti on almost equal looting for my allegi- 
ance," and he insists chat it be taught in Indian schools. 
His eclectic solmt, which tabes Truth wherever it can 
find It, is well iiiustratrd in the early period of his life 
when hr reads and chinks for himself, tiffin the taboos 
of his religion, has the courage to LOUcIl the “ untouch- 
ables," and (O make friends with Mohammedans, and 
SO hl^-S the foundations far ids giult work of the re- 
building of India through the recnakmp of its. wul- 



tv 

When we come to lies experience! as a young hw 
student in England.* am! see him " playing the ESnglbh 
gentle man,” looking into rite teachings uiChihiiatiity, 
haggling at ionic of die Old Testament, wc have mjeiic 
excellent reading, ” [ read ihe book of Genesis* and 
die chapters that fallowed invariably sent me to sleep. 
. , , I plodded through tiie other hrnjks with much 
difficulty, and without the least interest or UAcktiiarul- 
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mg. I disliked r-ejud i rig the book of Numbers Hot 
the New Tcsramcnt produced a different impression, 
especially the Sermon on the Mount, which went 
straight to my heart. I earn pared ji with the Gita, 
Tine verses, H hut I say unto you that VQU resent not 
evil, hut whosoevef shall suite thee on the right cheek, 
turn to him the other also , T ►' delighted me beyond 
measure, , , , My young mind tried to unify the 
teachings of the Gita, The Light of Asia, and the 
Sermon on die Mount. That renunciation wav the 
highest exprosiun of religiun appealed to me greatly," 
He makes a thoughtful curnpdjaii v*r study of religion, 
and rcYcal-s himself as ;in intuitive ceEcetic, un'il nt the 
shrine of hi 5 mother (who had Jsed while he was ill 
England), he consecrate* hiftiielf to a life of service. 

Then follows the great epic of tile South African 
struggle, which is well descrilied by Dr. Hnlmes; 
“ Certain ih™sn-vds of Gandhis fellow-countrymen, 
brought to Soittli Africa to dr* the menu] labour of the 
land, were outlawed from justice, turtUred by dis- 
criminative legislation, despised and spat upjn by a 
so-called superior rare, and thus visited with misery 
and threatened with death. In such a situation, the 
downtrodden in other ages hive either abjectly endured 
and died, or else have risen in mad revolt and perished 
or escaped amid the horrors of ELrnggte and slaughter, 
Gandhi, determined that liis felLow-countrymcn should 
not bnw 1 like dumb, driven cuttle 1 beneath tlic yoke 
of oppression, was equally determined that they should 
not plunge iliemidvcs and their opprcDwr* into the 
agonies of violence and death. Out of the mystery 
of his own devoted and highly disciplined spirit;, he 
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found a better way, With a skill „ patience, and 
heroism well-nigh unexampled, he toot those 
thousands of ignorant, 'jmcjiticd [ndcnturecii labatirtrs, 
Sore Oppressed in an alien In rid* and, by sheer mu'c 
of person.! | cample, welded them into a single body 
and instigated a non-resistant remit which brought 
them, after years of struggle, die freedom they sought. 
(Jandhi's hist 4 iej) was tu teach his followers to have- 
no part in the life of 3 society which denied [hem the 
elementary rights pf men {non-cooperation). His 
nest step was to discipline his followers to do no 
violence upon choir t>p|nrCs$ur& — to softer ill] Of y them- 
selves, but to return no injury to others (non- 
violence). And, his last step was to lead his followers 
to the heroic achievement of serving their oppressors 
— hcipir.g them , coming to [heir relief and rescue 
whenever rlwy fell in need (sud-fcTce)/" His 
apprenticeship i< thm spent in making the pacific 
principles of religious idealism the great weapon for 
overcoming injustice and intolerance. 



v 

When we pass to his triumphant return to India in 
1913, and see hi m .it th; feet of ( in&hile, that great and 
Mnstmctive servant of India, and with ail End hi looking 
to him for leadership, wc have a further stage in his 
i n i nation into pol i tics. Tl Lis la Jt p<i rt of the hook is l he 
must ductile lE and introduces us to scenes more familiar 
because more recent, and on a vaster scale. Wc see 
him continuing his fight hn [he rights of Indians in 
British Dominions, returning to South Africa, and 
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recruiting ]afcjQLirt'js and even flghiimg-su^n fur the allied 
armies (for hi 5 adherents to oste and his lo-yalty to 
Britain ant; at war With his pacifism). He is gradually 
disillusioned is the promises of war -rime Tngiand arc 
iriarn^i by the tragedy of Amritsar, and the follies of 
the Treaty of Sevres. He now mahes common cause 
with ihc Mohammedans, rather naively cxpecung them 
to respect the cow in return ; and begins his five-fold 
programme for the unification and salvation of India. 
1'tics programme is the raising of sixty million Lir.tcLich- 
ahJcS ilitr.i []ie caste-system, which he ac<epr?; the budd- 
ing of n bridge between Hindus and Mohammedans, 
and a partnership between men arid women, a drastic 
prohibition campaign* ansi the spinning-wheel as a 
remedy for Hindu poverty, n symlroi of her unity, and 
a very heavy seoiirgc for the backs of the British. All 
rhis as dearly and objectively told, arid the Mahatma 
stands out as a very practical social n- Former, who vet 
docs all this in the pursuit of the realisation of truth, 
or oF salvation. His ni antfold activities arc the hy. 
products of his religious quest; and in dealing day by 
day. honestly and fcjrlrsslv, with ror.crete problems as 
tbrv arise, he hits evolved a magnificent philosophy of 
life and a heart-searching religious idealism which is 
Very far from spent. Hi? acid tests to government arc 
nearly always realise ttrd sane; some of them have 
hern nnhlv met, nml it is a tragedy ilut the proposals 
for dominion Status have come too late to save misery 
and bitterness on a vase sral-e. 
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The boot rises to a noble climax so rypical thut it 
may be quoted in full ■ 

" It is Tiot without 3 wrench rhnt 1 have to ukc 
leave. I set a high value on these experiments, I <fo 
ngi It now whether I hove been able to do justice to 
them, I can only say chat I tfiivc spared no ptnns IO 
give a faithful narrative. To describe Truth, as it has 
appeared to me, and in the exact manner in which I 
have arrived at it T lias been niy ceaseless effort. The 
exercise has given me ineffable nunVii peace, because 
it has been w; fond liopi: that lr might bring faith in 
Truth and Akimn? to wavetm, 

Li My Uniform experience hat convinced me that 
there is no other Gnd chan Truth, And if every pjg-e 
of these chapters does not prod aim that ihe only means 
for the realization of Truth is Ahm rJ, \ shall deem all 
my pains in writing these chapters to have been in 
vain- And even though niy efforts in this behalf 
mEghr prow fruitless, it is the vehicle., not the great 
principle, that is it fault. After all, however sincere 
mv strivings after AhimtS might have been, they have 
still been ina perfect and inadequate. The little fleet- 
ing glimpses, therefore, that t have been able to obtain 
of Truth can hardly convey an iden of its indescribable 
lustre, a million times more intense that] that of the 
Slin ivc daily see with our eyes, Fn fact wh.tr T have 
caught as (joEv the faintest gleam of that migSity 
effulgence. But this much I can nay, with assurance, 
as a result of all my experiment rh« a perfect vision 
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of Truth can only follow a complete rcalrzotign of 
Ahimsii, 

To see the universal and gll'pcrvadlng Spirit of 
Truth face to face one mutt be able to love the meanest 
of creation as oneself. And a man who aspires after 
that cannot afford to keep out of anj field oE life. 
That is why nty devotion to Truth has drawn me into 
the field of politics; and I ears say without the slightest 
hesitalinrit and yet in all humility, that tltOSC who say 
that rcligitin has nothing to da with polities do not 
know what l !_■ 1 1 gion means. 

” Identification with every thing that lives is impos- 
■iildc without self jvu3 ihealioii, without scl.f-pLirificati.ori 
(hf ooservaner; h if rhe 3;i* of .4 h intiS must remain ass 
empty dream; fStjd can revet* he realized hy one who 
is not pure of heart. And purification being- highly 
infectious. purification of oneself necessarily leads to the 
purification r: l one's sarrOu^duii'S. Blit the pub of 
sdf'puriftwtion is hard and steep. To attain to perfect 
Jlirity a man has to rise above the opposing currents of 
ove and hatred, attnehm-ent and repulsion, and to 
iHMttme absolutely passion-free in thought, speech and 
action. I know that 1 have not in. me, as yet, chat 
triple purity in spire of conirarti ceaseless striving for it. 
That is why the world's praise fads to move me; 
indeed it very often stings jtv--. To conquer the subtle 
passions seems to HOC to be harder far than rhe physical 
conquest of the world by the force of arms* fiver since 
my neiurn to India, f have had experiences of the 
dormant jvnssium lying hidden within me. The know- 
ledge of them hnv made me feel humiliated, but not 
defeated. The experiences and experiments have 
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sustained me and given rue greaf joy. But I know 
that I have stdl before me a difficult path to traverse, 
I must reduce myself to zero. So lung as a man docs 
not of his own free will put himself last among 
his fellow-creature^ there is no salvation [Of lltm, 
Aiiimss is the farthest limit of humility. 

" In hiddsng farewell to the reader, l ask him to 
join: with me in prayer to the God of Truth that He 
may grant me the boon of AMmsa in thought, word 
and deed," 



VII 

It is in this spirit of love and of sincerity rFiat this 
great man at each crisis of his lift has been led though 
with occasion si blunders* " Himalayan Murders |: he 
calls them, to chcosr the right course’ has taken an nn- 
tnnehahlr f.imily into Ids home, has welcomed periods 
of prison -life as opportunities for study and prayer. 
In the midst of colossal labours he sits calmly spinning 
and tiger] y watching the growth of India in new 
manliness and gentleness. It may be well to dose this 
account of the most important fig me of our tunc with 
three scents. The first is iu South Africa. He lias 
guided the passive resistance movement wish such skill 
and such magnanimity, calling uJf his own strike when 
the government was embarrassed by a strike of white 
labourers, serving with an ambulance when n had the 
Zulu war upon its ham Is and infecting leader * like 
Smuts with his own courageous Spirit- He had Won 
the respect of men who had imposed the poll-TOx and 
other indignities upon the whole Indian population of 
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the country. When he is called to Give evidence by a 
commission, firmly but courteously he points our rnut 
they art: all white men., and that Indians ennnot be 
true to lllemlclvc; in accepting the idea that they will 
always be in the dock, and the white man always on 
cho bench. 

The next stone is again in a law court; for this 
Lis illian t lawyer who made for himself a great reputa- 
tion as a barrister and who heartily dislikes die law, 
has had to spend a great deal of time in sue]] ptaeCS- 
He haR Iscen arrested and is now to lie stntenetJ for 
civil disobedience. The lodge who [ikes and respects 
him y.t A sincere- artd salmly figure asks him what 
defence lie has to offer- Conducting his own case, he 
accepts full blame lor what has been done. '' I knew 
that I was playing with fire. E ran the risk, and if I 
was set free I would -still do the same, ... I wanted 
to avoid violence., LS'an, violence Is the first principk" 
of my faith, It is also iht last article of my creed ; 
beL I had to make my choice. J had either to submit 
to a system which 1 considered had done irreparable 
h;irm to mv coiml ry-j, or incur the risk of having my 
people burst forth when they LindrrslnocE the truth from 
my lips. I know chat my people have sometimes gone 
mad, and I am deeply sorry for it, I am here lo 
submit tiu-t to a light penalty hue to the highest. 1 Jo 
not ,1sk for mercy , . . the only course Open to you 
as a judge :s to resign your pnsition, or Lo inflict upnn 
me the severest penalty.” 1 

The third scene is in hospital. After a brief period 
of imprisonment, Gandhi was freed, fur he had 
succumbed to an acufct attack of appendicitis. Having 
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Oppose J Western surgery and medicine and denounced 
them as false and useless, he is human enough now to 
yield to Lhc advice of the surgeon,. Colonel Mai lock, 
who knows that if the patient dies all India will ay 
that he has killed him, and that if the patient survives 
he will return to Ills attack upon tint h i LtLsh Rtif. 
Gandhi sees ins dilemma, signs a paper absolving him, 
and the operation begins, The electric light fads, itid 
by a feeble substitute the operation is successful] y 
carried out, and the patient is heed from prison to go 
hack to Ids work of training the Indian soul Cur 
freedom, of pulling the Indian house fo order, of lead- 
ing the Indian people out to rake their place, surely a 

t reat otic, among the peoples of the earth. In him, 
er ag^-lcng search for God rinds new and wonderful 
expression, and her idealism proclaiming ail down die 
ages thnt die spiritual realities are ihe true realities, 
and l3vn hatred cannot be cast out except by love, 
comes to a practical application nn an immense scale. 

Hcvcj before in history have these prindples of her 
ancient mbit been applied in die sphere of politics, 
or the Sermon on the Mount been made to work on 
an imperial scale. It is because die boy of ten, die 
young husband of fourteen, the young lawyer of 
twenty, the young champion of the poor of twenty- 
five, and the national leader in middle lie has not 
flinched from his belief in God and man, that we have 
this magnificent demnnstralion tif soul-forte and of 
love, Thai lie lias ftiF. queer limitations and certain 
belief i and customs which seem strange to us docs not 
lessen his greatness. El is as a son of India that lie lias 
to work out his destiny, as Jesus had do work out IIJs 
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as the Galilean; auJ. it is only when religion & idealism 
tlirustf iLsdf into the plane of history that it :i oi mutJj 
value to us who have to live in time anti spice as 
citizens, of our country, doing what we can within the 
Sim i rations imposed upon us. If Gandhi had not been 
a Hindu he could not have fast so poignantly the abuses 
of tile naSlc-system, nor of the subjection u£ fots people 
to the intolerable insolence in $oulh Africa. If he 
liad nut worked on the smalt stage of that very coin plea 
ar.d difficult country, he could never have led llii 
uauoa, and n is only by entering imo her poliilcai lift 
thill he J'tiii btttL able Lo reveal to Us and the rest of 
(be World the tremendous issues :h«c arc involved in 
this tpiustiun of nice. 

It is chastening to us who call ourselves by [he 
great name of Christ that it es a Hindu who has 
revealed to us the inner mooning oF our own fu.ii 1 1 
Those who ore inclined to scoff at this simple weaver 
as an impmcdcal idealist belong to the hard-headed 
people w-tio crucified the Carpenter of Kazpretb for 
His dreams, for His magnanimity, and for Has bold 
prod, mi a tion that God is the Father of all men, and 
that Samaritans, publicans and harlots enter into Lhe 
MangiEum ui Heaven before the respectable and the sdf- 
rightcaus. Like Jesus, Gandhi is the champion of the 
poor iint) (he unspphistEGiLed, and while 1 think it is coo 
early yci 10 make a full comparison as mine arc doing, 
between these two great figures, yet we can see even 
now tJiiU ^ ChrlaidiEt ' h is the expression rhal springs 
to our lip as wc contend plate this irltck yet terrible 
figure, broken with suffering, stripped of all posses- 
sions, great in the naked majesty of sioceiiij and 
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unfailing- loving -kindness- if Jic js " liapu " ^EJniJd-y) 
to rFiri inner cirde of his friends, 111 ls to tike rest of 
ill and for nit time u Mahatma : ' — Great Soul, 



0 ) HU SHjiht 

The T til at of ihe Chinese Rawisfence 

" China can have neither a Cnndh; nor a Kagawa,” 
said several Chinese Leaders to me lately. They mcatjt, 
1 think, that China has always avoided fanaticism and 
been amenable to reason, tlijl she would listen mure 
readily to jn Erasmus than ui j. EmJier, lj j man of 
letters rathci than a man of action, to ;J tjliofidhsi 
tether than to ,1 mystic. Whether this mtam that 
her thinkers have misunderstood tlie Other two great 
Asiatic leaders or whether ;L means that the}' do not 
know od the latent powers of self-sacrifice and of 
vision in their own people, history will show. In the 
meantime, it is rrnr rhat the greatest modern leader 
in Cairn is Hu Shift, man of letters and rationalist. 
Younger than Gandhi and Kagawa, and. Like both 
of them, a man of both Western ,-tnd Eastern train- 
ings he =s as typical of China as they arc of their 
own countries, and he is, like them, a very practical 
idealist, a very strenuous worker and a man of keen 
□nd penetrating vision U'ho sees what China reeds 
today, and who behoves passion j Lely tEiat she must he 
free to make her own contribution to the- life of the 
world. 

He calk China to intellectual conversion, to 
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democratic government anil 10 westernization of a 
much note radical kind than has yet been achieved 
by Japan ; and, himself a Cenfurian scholar, seeks to 
throw off the dead hand of she past while conserving 
its real values. With a keen eye for such values m 
the West he bids his country see us spiritual meanings, 
and teaches that in place ol the ,L opiate " of religitm 
China needs Lite tunic o£ science. He maintains that 
science will more and more replace philosophy, ol 
which China has had abundance. 3 n his admirable 
linte volume, The Detrefopment the L&gioil Method 
in Awhnt Chijut, 1 ho claims itui his country has had 
miuiy developments pAtalld unh those of the West, 
hut adds : 

I do AO! wish Lt to lie Understand that my advocacy 
for the revival ft! tilt philosophical schools of ancient 
China Li prompted by a desire tn claim for China the 
LonOur ol priority in the discovery of those methods 
and theories which have hitherto Seen regarded PS 
exclusively Occidental in origin, I am the last man 
to fake pride in priority as sutbr M^ro priority in 
invention or discovery without subsequent efforts to 
Improve jjid perfect the original crudities ran only be 
a rtuLter for regret, certainly nos for vainglory. When 
I lock at a mariner's compass arid think of die 
marvellous discoveries which the Eurupearss have made 
therewith, J cannot but feel a sense nf shame to recall 
tlie superstitious uses which I myself have seen made 
of this great invention of ancient Chines:' genius. 

1 Tie Deptlnpn teof *>} the f.nji™/ ft-tztAcd m Ancient Chine, 
h? III; SI ih. TTiCr Ocienfjl ISoofc CJoinpiny, Sknn^tui, 
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L “ My interest in the rediscovery of the logical 
theories and methods of ancient China, as L have 
repeatedly sard above, ls primarily a pedagogical one. 
[ liav? the strongest desire to make my Own people see 
that these methods of the West are not totally alien 
to the Chinese inind* and that on the contrary, they 
arc the instiLiniOLits by aitinj of which and in die light 
of which much of the lost treasures <A Chinese 
philosophy can be recovered. Mure impOrLiM still., 1 
hope that by this comparative study the CWtie Student 
of philosophy may be enabled to criticize these 
pereursory theories and mcdiods in die light of the 
mure modern .tana more complete devdopmenta, and 
to understand wherefore the ancient Chinese ante- 
cedents have failed to achieve the great results which 
theix modern counterparts have achieved i to sec,, for 
in seance, wherefore the theories of natural and social 
evolution in ancient China have failed to accomplish 
the revolutionary effect which the Darwinian theory 
has produced on modern thought. Furthermore, I 
hope that such a comparative study may save China 
from many of the blunders alter dm* upon an (mm deal 
importation of European philosophy — blunders such 
as wastefulness in teaching die old-fashioned text: -books 
of formal Itsgic in Chinese Schools,. Or die acceptance of 
Herbert Spencer's political philosophy together vvslh 
the Darwinian theory of evolution.” 

With equal disenmi nation and ftankness be turns 
to the weaknesses at the root of Cllir.tfe troubles, and, 
hke Gandhi and Kagmva, urges rhar Ills people criticize 
themselves first- “ What ij needed today ... is a 
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dctp conviction which should almost amount to a 
religious clperiencc that we Chinese are backward in 
everything and that every other modern nation is much 
better olL T . . Musi of ■um iicirits arc nests of crime;, 
oppression r lynching and suicide- . - . We are only 
reaping the sins of uur fathers anil onritlves. When 
WC have fully and whole-heartedly repented let US 
resn!ve t solemnly and religiously, that we mus learn/' 
It is not easy for the Western nund to understand what 
it costs a Chinese scholar to speaL like this of the sms 
of his people, die people ot [hat proud Middle 
Kingdom which has always mid to die world, " We 
are teachers, nut learners, 1 ' and lias despised die 
barbarians without, a nation which, more than .any 
tuber nation, has worshipped the pan and Spoken of 
its forefathers as of divine beings- Hupc, then, is a 
very different figure from CianJlu, the Mahatma, 
whose quest for religious truth is the one master- 
passion of his life and who opposes most of our 
Western sconce nod industry; and evert from Kagawa, 
the Christian Ssmttrai of I apart, whose first interest 
is also in the mystic quest atn-.i whose social programme 
comes from applying the Gospel of like Kingdom of 
Heavrm 

Vet Hu Sltih jlsr> hns a great respect for mysticism, 
a rather wistFul respect, and white he seeks to rid 
China of the dead hand of the past, yci finds tn teachers 
like Mo Ti and Lao-tze teachings which are akin lo 
those of Jesus m rhe Sermon on tile Mount, for he, too, 
is attracted bv chat wonderful prose-poem so hill of 
practical idealism and of that spontaneity lu which 
China finds a balance Lo [lie Ceremonious and ihe 
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fussy. Like Gandhi and Kagawa he lius put on record 
(hat this isrmjcin deeply influenced lum in early man- 
htmd, and as he is to-day tuminc to study the Buddhist 
mystics it is quite pLiSs:hk' tJj at litis strenuous rationalist 
may be Jed, as tuay his teacher Julun Dewey, to a deeper 
understanding ul intuition and r>I (he authority of 
religious ejtpciieiicci He acknowledges, for instance* 
Llidt Buddhism brought China a more optimistic out- 
look, and a new emphasis on personality t human and 
divine. It is in the* respects dial Christianity is to-day 
making its greatest contribution w China, and ir may 
he that he will rcalj&e this. 

Ln his practical campaign to replace the classical 
language of the istcr^U by die vernacular or ' H clear 
language 71 of the corn trlon people,, he acknow- 
ledges his debt (0 miss con ary pioneers. Like WvrEif 
in England* they have given 'lie IViblc to- the people 
in Lhcir own longue, and in doing rhis hive mule 
possible the great mas? education movement of to-day 
with, its two hundred thousand voluntary teachers, and 
its conviction that at last the people who have Wn 
so pa-ient und SO Strenuous down the ages are to enter 
into (heir heritage, To this end Dr. Hu Shill (already 
Credited with more than a mil lion words of writing in 
nccEry and prose} is translating twelve great Western 
histories. LL for," says he, "China must understand 
the evolution of the modern West*" and as his life and 
constant activity lias in it much of sclf-sacclice and of 
fearEcss devotion to truth, so Ins ringing challenge to 
his people llaa. in it much of lilt |irOpuctiC, 

Born in iS^t, the son of -an elderly official and of 
a country girl of eighteen., he is as frail as Gandhi or 
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Kagawa and works as ceaselessly, and, like them, he 
rejects the fatalistic and economic interpretation of 
history, admites die paeilissri of Tolstoy and of Jesus,. 
and believes in human Jreedom and goodricss- Like 
them, he went early to the West and drank deep of 
its practical idealism, studying at Cornell and at 
Columbia. He was imbued with the tendency of 
AtnetLU to apply truth to life, md though he revolted 
front religicui through a personal experience of an 
Uflhufjpy hind* remained religious in a CTUO sense of 
the word., believing tJiut in human architecture is Aisrds 
most t l.ll; L.jI service. Hi* name, Hu Sbih, which 
means “ With her," U a name asstimcd to express Jiis 
Search fi.ir truth imd his function ai the Ljuesuoncr of 
Chinese, as of other cidlkatjotK. The jiudcnr is 
recommended to read his brilliant essay in the lcsL'i-o- 
tion called Whither Mav^ind?, and in the Illustrative 
Readings he will find a few selections which will 
illuminate this very brief sketch, When I met hlfil 
last Dr. 3 Eu had just lectured three limes in succession 
to Pek ing crowds on " What is Philosophy ? " 



(f) TOTOHIM KACAWft 
I 

It is Jtgfiificant that Japan's most popular writer- 
poet, novelist and essayist as well as religious teacher 
— is the champion of die poor, and that the House of 
Peers has listened to his plea and is rebuilding the slums 
of silt great mushroom cities at a cost of neajly two 
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million Sterl ing, He is a Unique figure in Japanese- 
history, 3 n rl a study of his signiticnnee in her religious 
and social life is timely. In him for the first lime she 
is faced with a religious movement of the masses at 
once mystical and very practical, s : mplc yd with corn- 
p[ex and fat 'teaching applications, ilere is a Gorki 
jji literAtore, a St, Francis in piety, a Tolstoy in loving 
sympathy with the poor. lust over forty, he is Japan's 
leading expert rn social srj-v.ee and in many ways her 
closest, smaenr of the social sciences. In. him religion 
appeare for ihr first time in her history as something 
nut tu Ik " Used " and uuntrulled in iht interest) of cht 
upper classes, hut As a mightv wind bending her proud- 
est heads and driving thu sliip of ?:Jtr before it. 

The Japanese have- developed nationalism mure 
frankly perhaps than any either nation. They have 
made A religion of it, and have tested religions always 
by 1 he con crihu lion clioy have to make m-ihe narlonal 
life. In Japan alone have religious movements started 
tvith the rulers, large masses moving in Order under 
the' leadership of a few thoughtful men. This may 
be illustrated first bv the histnry of Fiuddhism, Jr 
came to Japan as [he rdigion of the civilized mainland, 
was accepted by that very gtear man, Prince SfooLotu, 
in the middle of rhe sixih century frankly because 
it would make Japan a member of the civilized Group 
of nadoiiS, and was recommended by him to his people 
on this ground. With what amazing skill he adopted 
and adapted the Indian religion f Alld if [lie Ttpnncsc 
claim [Jim they are a chosen people, and that great 
men have arisen at the rurning-pninu in their 
history to guide and lead them, [he claim is well 
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founded in lids gieat man, as in Mciji Tenno in cur 
own day. 

The rulers led the way too when ttw: Catholic 
Fathers, kd hy the sailed Xavier, tune at the 
invitation of a young Japanese in ihc middle ul the 
sixteen dj century- Christia nity came in humble guise ; 
a few sample ff titeten {or [VidresJ preached in liuddliisL 
temples the gospel of redeeming 3ove, the gracious 
intercession of a Virgin whosecilicd srrangely liKe their 
own KwannOti, and ihc potency of the sacrAntentS- 
ItuT the Japanese soon discovered l har Xavier was a 
gqear one in his own covnlry n and their leaders were 
the fwoit favourably inclined t* him, while he in rum 
was charmed by their courtesy and high civilization- 
"They charm my heart: they are more delicately 
minded than Wf," be wrote ta Loyola- ’When the 
great SPtogUnS looked info the new religion they found 
(hat :E was sufficiently like Amida Euddhkm to he 
considered acceptable without too great a dsslocntion- 
Unc of the governor* even signed a document, to 
which Xm-'icij too, put hi? name- signifying that 
they were preaching the ^ Great Way of Salvation 
{Daidoji), which :s tiie JapsnRO name for the (buddhism 
of salvation b >' . faith, bm which might equally the 
applied to Christianity. They fa voL3rrd riLC new teach- 
ing still more when they heard it was i he religion of 
the great Catholic kings of S[Kiin aaj Pm-iugal, and 
the transfer from Kwannon to Mary could b< made 
I he svmbot of a change which marked their adoption 
of some of the ways of the Western emperort: juft as 
their own Sun Coddess Atnateram hnd been ar the 
earlier period identified with the Rudd ha Vabochana, 
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whose cnlassa! image bad been SCI up with so much 
ceremony and pomp hy the Emperor Shomu in the 
great cathedral at Nara, 

But iesl is tile faces of the Scridcrs; w*rt turned to 
the Church of Rutile and lOtne *f them, had themselves 
become devout Catholics after a visit to the Pope and 
an investigation of the civilizing jpower of this way of 
religion, there came to I span Protestant captains, Dutch 
and English, who showed the Shoguns the other side 
of the medal. They (old them ot the ravages of the 
Duke of Alva in the Netherlands, rind of England's 
llfcsind-death struggle with the King of Spin; they 
described die terrors of (ht Inquisition; anj hearing 
these lldogs, ]apnri drew Lack. Were these mission- 
aries cat's- jwwS of (be imperialism of the Wcsr? Yes, 
said Will Adams afid (In* Dench skippers; in effLict, 
they were forerunners of (he traders and soldiers 
who were planning SOon (O invade the *' Lind of the 
Gods.” Even so, certain Japanese traders were ready 
to use their dangerous new teachers in order to play 
them off against the Buddhisrs, wild were gening too 
powerful in the State- Pint other governors instituted 
terrible persecutions, and Christianity became (ahoo. 
One may still see the placards proclaim in " that E any 
Chriitian, M whether it were the Lord God Himself or 
any of His followers,' 1 attempted to land on the shores 
of Japan, he would die the death? Yet the seeds of 
Christianity had been planted, and its essence lived on 
in secret, precariously, here and there. When the 
Protestant era dawned there were -still to be found at 
Nagasaki, and elsewhere many erc/ssej upon which the 
faithful had [jceu bidder (O tread if they would escape 
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the death penalty, but which had been hidden away 
anil worshipped in secret. These art now trcaiuicd 
mi Japanese museums,. 

The second attempt at Christianization ante during 
die Meijj era. Here again. Japan was blessed with a 
very great tulcr, one who knew how to choose his chid 
ministers and who exercised a wise moderation, with- 
drawing the edict ot persecution and prnd aiming 
tolerance to all religions. So Protestantism came, with 
the glamour of the West behind it, and once more it 
lixtkcd as Jf Japan might become Christian,, But again 
her fining men begun to lout closely into the meaning 
and the background of the new faith ; they went abroad 
and saw the slums o£ great cities, and reported that 
Christianity was not working very well, Tbr intolerant 
attitude of many missionaries towards the eagerly 
welcomed science of the West was another thing which 
gave them pause. And while a trw missicmajics were 
sufficiently Advanced and well educated ta help these 
eager young men in their scienfifu: Studies, it was snun 
sll ton evident that 3 conflict (one not, alas, yet finished) 
existed between a half-bated science on the one hand, 
claiming a materialistic philosophy, and an equally 
haLf-Lafted fundamentalism on the other, proclaiming 
impossible coittiogon if a and opposing itself to the 
luminous findings of die evolutionists in die fields of 
geology, biology and history. 

So once more [he Japanese drew hack, and that the 
Cluuxh h4$ survived |n Japan is due chiefly to the social 
application of Chrisfinniiy. Certain remarkable social 
leaders like Niijiina arose, who took matters into their 
own hands, and through their live? and labours 
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Christianity became l rid igenous. Ry the middle of the 
Meiji era it tooted an if it had become one of the 
accented srelipions, marked chiefly by its charitable 
work and its convenience as a (ink with Western 
nations. With die coming of a native prophet such as 
Toyohlko Kanawa, its influence has biMmt potent. 
No longer ihu respectable preserve of the bourgeoisie* 
Christianity turned s‘5 attention to the great masses of 
die unenfranchised, discovered tbaT the villages and 
factories and fishing fleets of Japan were neglec.red 
Adds, and applied s social gospel of immense breadth 
and detailed ttfcmiftt plan, springing from a ruystie 
pietiirti of great intensity and depth. Defeated hither- 
to by the failures of Christians abroad, it may now 
succeed by the power of its own application to the 
actual problems of Japan. 

■1 

Toyohifcn Kagawa was horn in the twentieth year 
of Meiji, that is, [RES. 1>iO son of A well-to-do family 
of Sdmpiiflt despot, he was brought up by a wealthy 
unde, who dedicated him to a diplomatic career and 
intended to make him his heir- At the age of nine he 
went to a Buddhist monastery to study the Confuciaai 
classics as most Japanese Schoolboys stride them. From 
this source be learned filial piety — which* alas* was 
impossible for him —and the importance of Jl right 
relations^' uf loy ah y, of fti mest Appl ication * of il on ism- 
Vrry early too he absorbed arc interest in the Buddhist 
teachings arid services, with their sense of solemn awe 
and fhdr dignified and noble ritual. It waj only in 
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ihr middle school that he begnn to be itt^utneed by 
Christianity r He iomed a Bible dass. as thousands of 
students are doing in Japan, in Order to (earn English. 
When one remembers the many devoted missionaries 
who have for sixty years done the tcarhing of English 
by this method to small groups* one can only say that 
their work ss beyond praise, even if they have not 
always taught □ very imctEij.'jent theory of inspiration or 
chosen the parts of the Bible that ically matter. 

At this umc, when Kagnwa Was in hss earfy teens, 
the family passed through a period -ul haul Times, and 
the sensitive spifir of ihc Lx>y was deeply shamed by 
the knowledge that ■( was his eldor brother's im- 
morality which had brought ihcsfl to financial ruin. 
He sought eagerly Fot spiritual and moral power in 
lus own life, and he wns fortunate to (tiret at ihi* time 
l>r. M yers, of Kobe, who took him into his own homo. 
At in ihr case- of Gandhi, so in that of Km pawn , it was 
the Sermon on rhc Mount which captured the poetic 
spirit of The youth, Natun:, which among the 
Japan-ca: is SO often thought of as the realm of demons, 
the titanic forces of trirthquakc tind fire, became 
rrn reformed intn a Kingdom of Hettvcn, He has 
written wrrh poetry and grace of this wonderful 
sermon, teaching as it does the lose of narure and 
breathing a sense of the divine care for the individual. 

His own loving tare at the hands of this mission ary 
family, their pr^tical expressing of the spirit: of The 
Sermon on the Mount, Was ihe decisive Factor in his 
conversion- “ 1 passed from the d*rk gpspc! of 
Buddhism to tlK gosjael of light,” he says. Spending 
a year in a fishing Village in quest of health, be was 
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able to think out the Eneamngs of these teachings and 
o£ their application to lifc T and to realize somccJLLng 
c*£ the problems of- the poor. Returning to Kobe., he 
began to frequent the worst slums m order to increase 
this understanding. He was horrified to discover that 
people were often sleeping OS many as r.’nt in a mom, 
stji feet fry si\ f and Lhat in these mushroom cities, 
physical, moral and qnritual health was impossible. 
This discovery marks die end of rhe first important 
period of his life. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century we find 
him, though still suffering from lire tuberculosis which 
he had MAC ratted in his earlier pe riod of great poverty 
in ifru slums, living in a tiny house at Shinkawa, 
Applying the teachings of the Good Samaritan ar.d rhe 
principles of Jesus in identifying himself with the 
poorest. He saw children suffering from horrible 
diseases, eyes st ira mi rig with trachoma or Winded with 
syphilis, He saw aged people without shelter or 
bedding, and young girls exploited in factories, only 
EO end in brothels. He determined to bftonie ;U9 
expert in the problems of the poor, to Study die 
sources of this appalling congestion, and of un- 
employment and overwork in all its forms. After 
four and a half ycats of incessant work he went to the 
United States, and at Princeton,, as in the seminary at 
Kobe, he left art impression as a brilliant student- At 
the end of this time he discovered that he was a 
Presbyterian mintotfr, Suit determined not to let tliis 
Interfere with his usefulness. Ht vowed, therefore, 
not to become a respectable pastor in some nuddle- 
elass church Y hut to go back to hi? life of esl rente 
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poverty in. the slums^ So for the neve twenty years 
we sec him growing in understanding and develop- 
ing an amazing technique of service, 

in itjio lie married a factory girl whose naffle. 
Ham, means " Spring" He Saw that she respected 
the poor! and her earnestness as a voluntary helper in 
the church attracted him to her. All through their 
married life she has identified herselF with his way of 
lifiTj, and her books as well as her leadership among 
women ha™ made her well known i:n the new move- 
njenr for women in Japan, A l the period of Kagawa's 
bin Ei, social conditions were sudl UlS-t forty per cent, 
of all marriages ended En divorce, there seemed no- 
possibility of aiding rtie Yoshiwara syswni) o£ prostitu 
tion, and women hod no voice in the affairs oF the 
country. How -!i rhii is changing- wdsrtt-en like Hsrn 
Kagiwa and Mrs, Knbnshir-n are formidable opponents, 
of rhose who have grown rich hy vice, and are among 
[ho several fearless leaders in the movement fur the 
emancipation of -women. Divorce hss been largely 
Jnne away with, and the Yoshiwara, js ebomed- 
Sometime during this early slum period, Kagawa 
contracted trachoma of the eyes !>y sharing his bed 
wish a poor old waif, and the disease has been a 
terrible burden, HiS eyes are often so inflamed that 
he can only read with i magnifying j ss ; hut in spite 
of ribs, he is an assiduous reader, a close scitdent of 
economic anti religious thought, the author of some 
forty-five hjoks an d, all in all, the most popular writer 
in Japan. All his writings, whether novels of religious 
works, ;irc diaraeicMT.cd by realism and haunted with 
the burden of poverty. They have been described as 
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H< V'lgrictres that defy description m [heir oombuintjafi 
at fragility and forcefulnesE,. A tragic episode, -a 
lqf.llhI character ir.LLH.1y, a page or two of reflections or, 
the consHiu^iices of iodal intq u.^1 ity , a. love affair, an 
old man’s shame, the beauty of sunlight an a wretched 
roof, . r r The perception is ol inner beauty. He 
Lai been likened [0 Efrissian writers such as Cjorki, and 
in his two great novels, Acrots the De&tMnc aruS A 
Shooter Hi the Skji, he has told realistically the story 
of his alum life. The first of these he wrote when it 
seemed that he had jus; crossed the borderline of 
death, and a hundred and fifty thousand copies were 
sold in the first two or tllioe monilis. As n picture of 
the struggles of yuuLh it appealed to young Japan, and 
lie lias ever since beer, one o£ their heroes. He has 
also written books describing his experiences in prison 
and Elis thoughts during periods of blindness; and his 
religious becks, which he insist upon selling at two- 
pence halfpenny for over two hundred pages, arc nil 
best sellers. At the present time (me Called Netf TJfc 
Through God 1 is taing sole! in. cis. second ejuarhCr of 
a million, A careful and artistic writer in spire of his 
rapid production, hr. writes oui of the vivid and tori'- 
crete experiences of life, and Ls a creative thinker 
challenging the materialism of the West, l>ui finding in 
its great teachers like Tolstoy and Schweitzer messages 
which Japan can apply to her own complex problems. 
In, the New Testament ty[x of tommuniHn he finds the 
answer to Marxian socialism ; and while he lus in ihe 
past been put in prison aa t; Labour leader and organiser 
L E,T. jusr published by the ^tuJL r m Clmtuan .Mavcnstni 

Frtss. 
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uf trade unions, he ;s uhLv befriended by the Govcm- 
mentanti, indeed, embarrassed by its patronage- It is 
largely due let him rkat the article fotbl Jdi ng trades 
unionism was annulled in 1925, and that. the House of 
Peers appropriated a great sum for die rebuilding ot 
the slum areas r>E sis great Japanese cities. 

When I hrsi saw him, his meetings- WofC bcttlg 
guarded by die police, and he was under earclul 
supervision. Last year he told me that the officials 
were urging students to attend his meetings. and lie 
added whimsically, “ I don't want them to beoume 
Christians to order.” TEre same delightful humour 
flashed our in KLi reply to Etie ofler of the Government 
to siiahi- him licad, of their social service work, '* 1 
will be your servant if yoti wil] ohey me." Ii is very 
remarkable to see this boyish and *p*iutai figure clad 
during summer months in I fie u Kagawa fultu," suits 
which cost abour six shillings and winch lie has 
poj>U la rifl ed througlioul Japan in las cooperative SLorci, 
tinu in winter in the hEack corduroy suit which lie hu^ 
worn for many years, and which is llle badge of 
Christian socialism in Japan. 

His economic activities are many, binding an 
agrlculturaL popitblion which must pay from fifty -five 
to seventy per cent, of product in rent, he organ ized 
the National Feasants' Union, and with Mr Sugiyama, 
has done much to make life more tolerable for villagers 
as for town dwellers. He has fostered iJiis wonderful 
movement* winch has many thousand members, and 
is making a special study of unemployment and ns 
causes. As m Ins political activities, he hus helped in 
the campaigns of Labour members, in the organization 
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of a Lalxjtir party, and in a federation nf Labour, He 
refuse to be a candidate for office, and will join no 
political party,, but seek* to unite the more moderate 
dements C>F Labour into a movement of constructive 
and free criticism of the Constrvit.veSn 

Like Gandhi, Kanawa feds that religion cannot he 
kept out of politic? or economics. " it i! Living life 
hi Op, it is living up to hfe, this is publics, economics 
and religion- Without find there u nu life, for God 
is life eta nab" He sees the immense bearing upon 
history 1 of mystics like Fox, W«ley> Tulstuy and Xavier „ 
and he believes that a pure religious fire hi die hearts of 
the Japanese will solve many problems- At the same 
time he knows that it is ncoc-j&iuy to get it the rcots cn 
the evils, and he is an avowed Christian, socialist. 

Like Gandhi, too, he is a pacifist, and interprets 
history as Gandhi docs, as the downfall of materialistic 
empires atib the victory ot the meek. He has a 
natural affinity therefore with Quakers, and ha* made 
a special study of the French I lugo.-nots, Tins has led 
him to his popular campaign for a million Christians 
in Japan, lliis number is ehown carefully and 
characteristically, because lie believes that kss than this 
cannot vitally influence the hie of the Japanese t-mpiro 
which he longs co see developed on pacific and non- 
imperialistic lines- While in Europe he studied not 
only the Huguenot movement but also the various 
Labour movements* and sine? then he his kept in very 
close touch with such Leaders as M- Albert Thomas, 
head of (hr Ljbour OjIlcc of the League of Nations at 
Geneva. 
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Kagawa’s religious wort is unceasing, He ;s simpli- 
fying the Christian message j.usL it Shbtcku Simplified 
Buddhism and gave ifs essence to the Japanese, 
ICagawa is t>cmt on finding out whai arc the " iunda- 
menpls.," and his five-point programme deserves care- 
ful stud;. The first pyint is Piety in CJiriit. Hy this 
he means meditation up™ the Christian revelation of 
God and communion with the personal Clnist. How- 
ever busy his day way be, he is up before dawn for 
medication and prayer. The nest point is Purity, by 
which tic means making vrar upon vice-, and ht is 4 
redoubtable leader in the movement to remove the 
shame of licensed prostitution. The third point is 
Peace, by which he means war upon war. He series 
togor ac in causes in economic rivalry and race hatred 
anil imperial ism* as well as. ro lead the young people to 
resist military service -ind to show themselves constiuc- 
live |sactfists rather than jingoes. The fourth pine is 
Labour. Like die British Labour party, he insists that 
labour of the head is as much labour as that of the 
hand- The lifa h point, Service, is altied to this. He 
insists, that men arc Christians when dley ire working 
for Christianity* and S^y these five fuiid.onentais hr is 
uniting all Christians in Japan. Why not elsewhere? 
He has orguhi/.rd a group, the “ Friend?: of Jesus," 
dcthojied to the memory of Xavier, 1,1 Franciscan in 
poverty, Jesuit in loyaliv, and ProtntAnt in dioolagy 
of piety.' ' fie accepts cite taunt of Mara that religion 
is tuo often an Opiate, Aod he urges all Clirisikns not 
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onJy to keep awake, bat to kindle new life in others. 
Like a flame, he goes from ullage to village and frum 
city to city t often preaching eight times a day and com- 
mending love as die taw of life. 

" Love a my all in all. Ah, (his famine of love ( 
How it saddens my soul I In etty and country, in 
hospital and factory, in shop and on street, everywhere 
this dreadful drought o£ love! Nut a drop of love 
anywhere; the loveless I anil is more dreary than Sahara 
and more terrible than Gobi, When die Last drop of 
love has dried away all QKn will go mad and begin LO 
irum rrr a]] who have ever Thought nf love or approci- 
aicd it. Behold them armed with grins, swords, spears 
and even ancient maces, hating and suspecting one 
another ! 

11 japan is a Misled by a whirlwind of fear, and its 
Organ L*atiu£] ;i shnSctn from the very foundation. I 
do not mean to say that Japan has no army or no 
government, Vv'liac I mean IS, there IS no spirit here; 
tEic srrnJ of Japan lias been ihilrtcn, as ivjs the land 
itself !J1 the great earthquake:- Japanese people arc not 
trusting each other. They are tasting trie sorrows pf 
the conqueror; they have discovered that in the very 
heart of their capital city there is living a horde of 
traitor-s, Japanese people no longer believe in them- 
selves, This saddens me, J l ! here was a time when we 
Japanese people thought that the nation was rrcuLcd by 
the -sword; when we used to think that the sword was 
the soul of Japan — bm (hat time is no more. Hence- 
forth, in die spirit of japan, love most be regnant, 

" Love is [be supreme sovereign. Love alone can 
subdue the world. All those men who dreamed 
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of world empire have (ailed; dm HrsL Emperor of 
Chma* Alexander the Great, Hannibal, (uliut Caesar, 
Napoleon, die Keriser Wilhelm — all vanished 

like a dream. Conquest by the sward is hut for die 
moment; it has no validity whatever, 

"Love binds society together from within. It is 
both I mc.h pin and girdle; and Love can never he 
annihilated." 

Neva before Ju s there been sue]i -a broad application 
of die gospel of Christ based upon so sweet and simple 
cl deholion to bis person. The Jove which Kri^aiva 
shows lo the poor and simple be shows also to druse 
in high places. like the prohtcer? who have grown nth 
it the i^tpunit of ’ ! l l- poor t whvffl he must tight but 
will not hu’c, and die Buddhist Iciiciurn whom he urges 
to be Worthy of their teachings of compseion anti to 
wurk for the poo* and needy- In one Knddhirt tctnpEe 
where be had (irgaftired a Reel Crosi tent at the time 
of the earthquake, he cheerfully handed everything 
over lo the Buddhist priest, and secured a grant from 
ihe Government tu- help Iiim in bis work. This spirit 
is changing the religious bisiory af Japan, and because 
hr Isa thorough student nF the old religions tc-achings 
he is able to preach Christ as the fulfilmenL of the long 
history of religion ill his country, He lias even con- 
sidered producing die Fourth Gospel as a kind of No 
drama, and many similar schemes are developing in his 
fertile brain, men as new methods of religious educa- 
tion as well as Social reconstructions. In a word, we 
may say he is the Tolstoy of japan and its St. Francis. 
Gnat in lib humility and very practical in his mysticism, 
here is an apusdc for these CQinpla and diJlicLih Lillies. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE READINGS 



FROM INDIA 
(t) Vaulina 

The tribes of men arc wist by His great mi e h l 

Who stayed asunder wide heaven and earth: 

Who moved the high and mighty sky, and ±e ancient 
rears and spread out the earth : 

With my own heart I commune, " How shall Varuna 
and I be at one ? 

What gift will He accept on angered ? 

When may f confidently await His gracious favour? 

Seeking to know my sin f I question the sages, O 

Vaiuna, 

And all make answer, “ Vanina verily is wroth.’' 

Whir, O Vanina, is mV great sin, that Thou sLayesf 
him Thv fner.d and psalmist? 

Tell me, O Lord of Might who may not be deceived r 
and straightway will I put away my sin and give 
Thee homage. 

Louse ns from our fathers' sins and from our own. 

Loose us, Q King,, as the rhief looses mule from the 
halter. 

Not our will, but weakness of thn flesh and thought- 
lessness made os stray, O Varuna, wine, dice or 
auger seduced us! 

165 
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Thu; old are at hand to tempt our youth; slumber 
leadcdi US to evil. 

I ihy servant would serve Thee, bounteous Lord; 
Sinless would I serve Thee and propitiate Thy wrath. 
Thou, gracious one, gvvest wisdom to the ample; 
Thou, wise one, Icadcst the wise to riches. 

O Lore! Varunjj may my meed of praise come nigh 
TI]l~c i and creep within Thy heart. 

So may we prosper ift work and rear, 

Fiescivc and hlcss use evermore, ye gods. 

Rig-VeJa, VII, M- 

Herc ancient India trembles on the liFinh of an 
ethic?! monotheism, yet in her love of Varuna does not 
forgot the Other gods, Ah her prayers to Varnr.a 
contain a cry for forgiveness, He is the embodiment 
of Law, physical and. moral. But she never shook off 
unwurtbacr ctiticcpis of God, and in the following 
passage we seem to he contcm plating one of the great 
and tragic Turning-points of her religious history. 

1, Agni, graceless one, desert the Gracious. 

1 leave the Father,, for my choice is fndra. 

Rig-Vede, X, 124. 

(a) f-IsrMN oi= Caictidn 
1 

Non-being then existed not nor being; 

There w «3 no air, nor skv that ii beyond it. 

What was concealed ? Wherein r In whose protec- 
tion ? 

And was rherc deep unfathomable water? 
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Death then. eiisteil not nor life immortal; 

Of neither night JHK d:iY WS any token. 

By its inherent force the One breathed windless; 
Needier thing than that beyond existed. 

3 - 

Darkness there was.it hrEt hy darkhcSS hidden; 
Widiout distinctive marks, this all was Water. 

That which, becoming, hy the void was £()Y£ted, 

That One by force of heat cpoic into bring. 

Desire; entered rlie One in the beginning:: 

It was die earliest wed, of thonghr ihe product. 

The sages searching in their hearts with wisdom, 
Found out the bond of Irfift,; in notl-bcing- 

5 

Their ray extended light acros-s the darkness; 

Hut, was the One above or was it under ? 

Creative force was there, and fertile power: 

Below was energy, shove was impulse. 

(5 

Who knows fur certain? Who sh-nll here declare it? 
Whence was it born, and whence came this creation? 
TliC gods were Lrarn after this world's creation: 

Then who Call know whence it has arisen? 
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None knnweth whence emtio n has arisen; 
yVn.cS whether he has or Jus not produced it: 

He who surveys it in r he; Ltighcst heaven, 

Hu OrJ y knows, a r haply Slc cruiy k now esuT. 

Rig- Veda, X, 129, 

(3) Us.ts — T he D*wnt 
4 

She throws gsy garments around her like a dancing 

girl ; 

Een as 1 enw her utlder, she displays her breast. 
Creating li^Fif for all the; world. Dawn has unbarred 
The frires of darkness as when cows break from their 



Hur radiant shimmer has appeared hr Fore us; 

It spreads, and drives away the swarthy monster. 

As one anoints the post nit sacrifices 

The daughter of the sky cvrends her Lustre. 

6 

We have erased to the farrher shore of dark sirs* 1 
Dawn shining forth , her robes of light is weaving. 
She smiles for glory, radiant like 2 fover. 

To show goodwill &he, fair 0: face, has wakened, 

7 

Tkc radiant leader of rich gifts, l Fie daughter 
Of Heaven by the Gofamai h lauded. 

Mete out to US, O Dawn, largesse of offspring, 

Brave men, conspicuous wealth in cows and kw-iC-S, 
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May l attain chat wealth renowned and ample, 
WjiJ] many licrots^ troops oE friends, and horses, 
O Day'll, that sllincsE forth with wondrous ^lory. 
Urged on hv miglitv strength, auspicious lady. 

9 

Looking Otl all cleatcr! things, the goddess 
Shines fir and wide, facing the eye of Suers. 
Awaking every Living soul to morion, 

She has roused the voice of every thinker 

TO 

Newborn again and yet again though ancient. 
Herself adorning with the selfsame colour, 

Tlse goddess wears sway the life of mortals, 

Like stakes diminished hy a skilful gnmbkr, 

J r 

The ends nf heaven disclosing, she awakens; 

To distance far she lianishes her sister,. 
Diminishing the years of life, rhe maiden 
Flushes afar with the light oF her Sovet- 



Gtaciotis and bright, spreading her rays like entile. 

As a river its Rood, afar die glimmers. 

Infringing not the gods’ unchanging statutes, 

She flushes with, the beams of Surya. 
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O r>awn, bring us that brilliant wealth, 

O I hem that boarcst rich rewards, 

Whereby both, sons and grandsons we may Well 
maintain. 

M 

Refulgent Dawn, to-day and hoe, 

Thou art rich in kinc and steeds, 

Shine forth on us abundant wealth, goddess benign. 

15 

Yoke, Dawn, to-day thy ruddy steeds, 

O ihou that bcarest rich rewards] 

Then on thy car to all bring giftE of fortune. 

Rig-Ved<ii I, iji. 

Aopi, thf PniF-^T A^orao the CJok 

(Agtti. like Ignis, is hire which carries man's 
offerings to the gods.) 

O worthy of oblation, Lotd of prospering powers, 
assume thy robes, 

And nffer this our sacrifice. 

Sit, ever io be chrsjen as rair Priest, most youthful, 
through on r hymns* 

O Agni, through our heavenly word. 

For here a father for his son, kinsman for kinsman 
worshipped!, 

And friend, choice-worthy, bar his friend. 
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Here Eec the fee-destroyers sfe Virnna, Mitra, Arya- 
mia, 

Like Upon oLtr sacred grass. 

O ancient Herald* be t?rou glad in this our rice and 

fellowship; 

Hearken tlsou well to these unr songs, 

Wbate’er in (his perpetual ™rse wc sii-crifirc to god 
and god, 

Thai gifi is offered up on thee. 

May he be our dear household priest, pleasant and 
ehoiee-wurthy; 

May We, with bright fires, be dear to 3iLni r 

The gods., adored with brilliant fires, have granted 
preciniiE wealth to us; 

So-, with hrigb- fires, we pray to thee. 

And, O Immortal, so mav the eulogies of mortal men 

Belong to us and thee alike, 

Witii all thy fires, O Agni, delight in this our sacrifice, 

And this otir speech, O sen of strength. 

Rig-Vaf a t I* 26. 



(^) Bkshmam — The Oh'F. Rf..slitt 

All this is Brahman, Let a man meditate on the 
visible world as beginning, ending and breathing 
in it (the Brahman), 
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Now man is a Creature of will, According lu what 
his will tS in this world, so will be be when he 
has ilejjjrreci this liFCr Let him therefore have 
this will and belief, 

The intelligent, whoso body is spirit, whoso form is 
light, whose tli-oUghtS are IrUtf, whuse nature is 
like ether (omnipresent and invisible), from, 
whom ail Worts, nil desires, all sweet odour® and 
USbrS proceed; lie wbn emhraets H i|] this, who 
tiever speaks, and is never surprised. 

He is my self within the heart, smaller th;m a corn of 
rice, smaller th:m a corn of Larky, smaller than a 
smisiai d-$c<;J, smaller than a eanary-sccd or ihe 
kernel of j <00*17- seed. He also is my self 
within the heart, greater than (he earth. greater 
ilvin I he sky, greater than heaven, greater tlisn 
3ilJ these worlds, 

He from whom all works, all dcsiros, -ill sweet odours 
and tastes proceed, who embraces nl I this, who 
never speaks and who is never surprised, hr, my 
self within the heart, is that Brahman, ’When l 
shall have deported from hence, 1 shall obum 
him (that Selfs He who has this fatih has no 
doubt; thus said Sandilya, VPS, thus he Said. 

Ctianfagym VpariUfvtdi III, ijp 

(€) How- Con is AH'M.HEJtuEii 
As oil in sesame seeds, as butter in cream, 

As water in river-beds, and at fire in the fire-sticks. 

So is the Atman aiTprchcntkd in one’s own soul, 

If one looks for Him with true austerity. 

■^tYdijMcjrifru Upauishad. 
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{7) This Naiuju os fUat-iiv 

“Place this £t!i in die water. in die; morning 
cume to me. 11 

And he did sth 

Tlten he 52 id to him; “ That salt you j.iuL in the 
water last evening — bring it hither" 

Then he fdt tar it* but did not f.nd it; ftir it was 
all dissolved, 

" Please take a, sip of it from this end,” said lie, 
“ How js it? : ' 

11 Sait." 

“Take a &.p from the middle,” said. he. “I lew 

is ii? ” 

+t Salt." 

H T^liC a tip from that tffld," said tw*. " Hj*w ii It? " 

" Salt;' 

11 Put it aside ,, and eotiic lo me." 

He did so, saying, ' It is always Lhc same/' 

Then he said to him: "Verily, my dear, yon do 
not perceive Being here. Verily, it is here. 

“ fiiat which is the finest essence — the whoEe world 
has drat as its Soul, That is Reality,” 

Chatsdogya Upunishadf VI, 173. 1 

£3) Fjujm E^alv Euudhut Tex'i*. 

(p) The Birth of SJfysirnuni 

It was the time nf the Summer Festival in the town 
of Kapilavastu; and tliere was great rejoining. For q 

1 R. E. HumL r The Thirtten /Vr/io'^ir/ Op-A>\isH#ds l p. ^5. 
ThJj js a conversation ber-veen a father anil his son 
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week before Lull muon Queen Maya herself lud joined 
in the merry-making, and the city was at once 
sober and gay with garlands and perfumes. On the 
seventh day she rose early and bailed in scented water; 
and then went about giving as alms four hundred 
thousand pieces. Then, royally dad, she ate of the 
purest lood, and observing thq rules of tlic feast, 
entered Jicr fair chamber, and lay on her couch and 
fell asleep. And this was her dr«m, liehold the 
gtxls of the Four Quarters, lifting her and her couch, 
bore her to the Himalayas, and setting her beneath the 
gicat S&ildal TrCe , , , Seven league; in height, which 
Standi Oft the crimson plain which is slaty yojanas- 
broud, they stood respectfully aside. Then came their 
QueertS, and taking her to the sacred Lake Anotatta, 
cleansed her from human stains, and dressed her in 
div ine robes, anointing her with perfumes, and decking 
her with heavenly flowers, Nfitrby k tile Silver Hill 
and upon it a (iolJcn l’tiLcc. Here they spread j 
couch, and laid the Queen upon it, facing east. Then 
the Bod hi sat, who had appeared as an efephant* white 
and wonderful t came down from the Golden Hilt 
and climbing the Silver Hill drew near from the 
north. And holding in his fair trunk a white locus, 
trumpeted aloud and entered the palace, and bowing 
thrice seemed to enter her womb from the right side, 
very gently. 

TJ i us wjs the Buddhn-lo-hc conceived at the end of 
the Midsummer Festival. And nest day, on awaking 
from sleep, the Queen luEd Jl<j dream to the King; 
* 4 Behold ait elephant, white as mow arid sileerj having 
six ifyj^ty fair of foot and with a noble truti^ and fttddy 
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countenance, came into my womb.. fairest of elephants 
he, gwctQWS f H gdi! and strong as adamant. Never 
have I seen such joy, nor heard, nor tasted; so teas 
l tost so thought, and in well-being of body and 
spirit.'' 

Tiic King had! sixty-war noted Brahmins calk'd, and 
peparing rich sms duty se t out on a site adorned vvat.li 
green leaves and dowers, find reads of gold and 
silver filkd with rich sweet nceniilk, he gave to them. 
And lie made then glad with gifts of clothing and 
tawny Then having supplied their needs, lie 

told them the dream, and asked its meaning* And 
they made answer; 4 ‘ Be isot aEiiious, O king, the 
Queen Jus iXirtCtiv'ed, and she shall bear a son. He, 
if he choose die Jay life,, will be cakkraorti Emperor 3 
hut if lie follow the life of religion, Fie will become a 
Buddha, and tear from men’s eyes rhe veils of sin and 
ignorance.” 

Then Queen Maya, when she hiul cherished! the 
Ucufbisat fur ten niOJllhs in her womb, like precious 
oil in a flnsh, kltcw that lier hour was ai hand; and 
wishing ro go to her father's home she spake to the 
King, saying : <L [ would go (0 the city of my own fclk- 
Ikbold the sandal trees art full of bloom . , T the 
cries of kokda and peacock resound. . . . Flowers 
many and bnght arc shedding their pollen." The 
King consented and hsd the road from kapilavasDu to 
Devadaha made smooth and gay with pundaltuf plam 
tain leave? and with Jk-igs and banners; and they set 
out reisers of Water; anti plating the Queen in Si 
palanquin of gold borne hy a. great company, he leL 
her to. 
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Now there is between the two towns a pleasauiice 
of sandal trees, which belongs to both peoples, and is 
called the Lmnbini Grove. At that season the trees 
were ablate with fruits and flowers, aOG bees of many 
hues swarmed there, and Jlucks of birds flitted with 
sweet warblingi, The whole grove, a tangle of many 
creepers, was like the gay banqucting-hall of a great 
king. And the Queen, beholding it, longed to refresh 
herself in the grow: ; atld her bearers earned her hitler. 
When she name to the great sandal tree L ' Monarch 
of the Glacis' 1 she sought to grasp a branch, and it 
be ill down liku A wilting reed, and eainc within her 
rcaetir And she, srrerehing out her hand, grasped it, 
and standing thus waj delivered of a child- Strugbi:- 
way four Brahma godi hc:i me with a goldrn net, and 
taking the Ik-Jhisat in it they hid him before his 
mother, saying i "' Rejoice, l-idy, a mighty one is born 
rothce.’ . . . From the hands o-f d'tt brahma gCwls the 
Four Guardian Kings received him On Soft amtlopc 
slims Sikh as arc used OJl clays ai state. Ami from them 
men received him upon a fine doth. And he stood 
up and looked 10 the east, and thousands of worlds 
appeared to him bke an open space; and men and gods 
omr<d him fragrant garlands crying : H< Oh, pcobs 
One, who can rival thee i " And be, Looking in the 
ten directions and finding r.o peer, took seven Strides 
, , . and as lie walker! Maha- brahma himself held 
over him the white timbrel In, and all other gads 
followed with the fun ami Other emblems of sovranjty. 
Then after his seventh step he uttered n shult of 
victory in, a noble voice : L am the chief of the world, 

I am the sure Guide; idle conqueror of old age an d 
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death, the chief of physici jns ’ 00 more toil! i be 
born," , . l Arid <n (his moment of the birth of Both 
htsar ill the Lumblnt Grose, Ya-soclhi^j^ (who was to be 
hi: bride), CJuntu. his future charioteer, Kuludayi, his 
future minister, Kanthaka* bis horiC, the Bo-tree and 
the other treasures — seven marks o£ a taltkntvarti — 
came with him into being* The peoples of the two 
capitals took Bodhisat and went with him to kamla- 
vastu- , , , And the Thirty-three Gods rejoiced; in 
their heaven, crying: “To Suddhodana a son is 
born in Kapikvasiu : under die Bo-trce he will come 
to Buddhahuod.’ ' 

Now, at di.it lime the, ascetic Kah DtvaUt was 
adviser to King SuddhoJana. An adept in myilie 
practices, he lud ^jone to the Heaven of tSie Thirty- 
three Gods for hli noontide rest; and while seated 
there he saw the gials rejoicing, and asked diem: 
"Why so glad and jubilant? ' " Sir/' They replied, 

" 1o King Suddhodanj is horn a 500, who, sitting 
under the Ihvtrec, wi|] become a Buddha, and will s^t 
the wheel of the law a-rqlling, I'o US st is men taste 
his in finite com passion , a nd 10 hear his words. There- 
fore are we glad.” Then die ascetic came quickly 
down from htJVcn, and entering the palace sat on the 
sear prepared for him, and said: They tdl me, sine, 

that a son as born 10 thee. Let me see him, I pray." 
The King bad his son did royally and brought in to 
salute him. But the Bodhisar turned his feet and 
planted them on the saalted luir of the ascetic, for at 
that Lljiic there was no one worthy of the Codliisat's 
salute; and if they in their ignorance had laid his head 
at the ascetic's feci his hcuO would surely have split 1 
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Then lIic ascetic rose from his scat, saying: “ Let me 
not work my own undoing,” and did homage to 
the BotlhitaL And the kin^, steuitg this marvel, 
also djd homage to his son. Then the aiCdlie, who 
had the power of seeing the past and the future* 
pondering the marts on the Mibirat's bralyj con- 
sidered, “ Will he become a Buddha? " And seeing 
that he would, he smiled, saying; Jj This is a wondrous 
Being," and ilien re titering dial lie would not see him 
as a Buddha he cried : " Great* ulasl grcaL is Lei y loss I 
It is not lor me to see this wondrous Being as a Buddha, 
I shall die and he rehorn in the world of the formless; 
a thousand Buddhas may appear -on earth and I shall 
not see not hear them- 11 

So he wepT; anil the people seeing it ashed, say. 
tng ; “ Our master, who was smiling hut now, weeps 1 
Is it some mi si tap that ii to Befall out Lord 1 ! 
son? n 

L ’ There i* no mishap in him,'" answered the iUCftic. 
h< Nay, rather he will bccnrrK a Buddha," 

11 Why then wcepesr rliov? ” 

" It will not Ik mine- to set this great One as a 
Buddha, Great is my loss, "That ii why J weep and 
lament- Forsaking hts k Tr> gdom t leaving worldly joys, 
he wifi attain the Highest Truths By kit zeal mil he 
shine its a sun of knowledge to destroy the (fight of 
illusion. By the boot of knowledge wist he re sene the 
miserable from ihe waves of that ocean, whose w-wer 
tire old age, and their foe n Jtchjtttt rushing on So 
death. To the thirsty he trill glee the waters of the 
Law, deep- flowing streams of feisdortri their batiks ere- 
right conduct', snd they see cooled by contemplation. 
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In then p tfiewnt/ t'ojff a/ rel/gina „ .t o/ 
in j /s^e/' 

The main jinrntivc is trom ibc Nidatnt or “inirmdw- 

twn Jb J'atJ.k^S." The Jir*L ii| LLj.liLi i( Lcrxn the 

j'-J.'l'j kiff.jjj { V 1 1 . :i it .3 ilsi- ^i-LV-i'iii. teewn the Uitritf&M.Tritii 

d. «■»). 

« f 

Mow, Jt tHs: young Prince was driving in the park, 
he saw an eld msa bent as a gable* tottering upon his 
start, his strength almost spent, " Thu man, driver* 
what luts he dune,” lie eried, ” that JtLS h.dr and Ills 
limbs are changed from the likeness u£ men? What 
is this? " 

“ This* lord, is old age” 
fC fcm why is he ealled old? ” 

" Because lie hits not lon^t to live, he Is eaikd old," 
“ Nay, but I, sllall I too grow y]jp ” 

IL Thou* like ail of us, my Prince, .net subject to old 
age.” 

“No more of the park, driver 1 Turn me the 

cliartoi T Back to the palace ’ " 

So the driver turned back, and the Prince, entering 
the women's apartments, sal brooding and sad, ppndcr- 

" Ol thr nrvrral vrniems inf this story the e^rllesi s^f-tns rn 
be thne in the DigAa iVz'^iivrf (IE, il), vvLi.rh was Inkl Ijv Sikyi- 

mem to Jus Jiscipk-* uhen they vere <Ji trussing die ■question of 
lelnrtli, Thcnijslt lie luJU '. i» Pi i(l<c Vi paid, a BodlrMtlW^, it 
was inlocri at at actoujit -of his twn experience, tnd *o 
Enc&rporaijcd into die rt j JcJlu Ic^enc e Jiar vrtsi<m is eniTpcdie- 
IWtl inddeats [com Lriite ViftATif XIV, ami ofte from Digit* 
Nil(apt II. 
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ine to IiimsclL “ Shame on diis thing, called Birth 
winch kids, uj) to age, that evil state." 

Then die King sent for ill? charioteer, and asked : 
41 Well, was the Prince pleased with the park? Did 
he delight in it ? 11 

,L Nay, Sire, the P/ince took no pleasure in it. 11 

“ What did lit set to distress Inin? " asked the 
King, ami hearing the story tlionght; "Tin: gods 
forbid that lie should refuse the kingship. He must 
not go out into the lift of the ascetic. He must 
confound the prophecy of the Brahmini/* and he 
increased iht picture* of Sfnse- 

Agaim, I hi; I^OcttiiiAE, as Jit wjj ^oing one day to his 

pleasure-park, siw a sick man whom die gods CJWSed 
to appear before him. And having t|iieStiontd live 
driver he turned hack, sick at hea T t. to his palace. 
And entering the women's quarters he sat brooding: 
“Sham * 1 on This thing called Birth, for disease and 
decay attend it / 1 

And on another day, driving out by the West 
Gate to the park with great pomp, he saw a dead 
man laid on a bier and covered will: a shroud. 
AIkhiC him stood his kinsfolk, weeping and groaning 
and tearing their hair. “ Who is this upon ihe bier? 
jnct who arc these who tear their hair and ihmw dust 
upon their heads, and stand about him, beiit:ng their 
breasts and wailing? " 

" Hu is a dead mam lord. No more will he see 
fai.hcr and mother, wife and chi hi. He has left all 
— goods, home, family and friends. He lias left this 
world, and will see hi* own no more . 11 

4< A curse cm Youth, which old age menaces. A 
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curse on health which sickness destroys. Yea, accursed 
is the life nf man, for it er,duretli not. Cursed are 
the lutes oF pleasure which seduce the heart even of 
the Sage/" 

And again tilt hodhisat as lie was driving to the 
park met a mendicant dad iit a saffron :obe. “ Who, 
charioteer, is this, so calm nf spirit? With eyes down- 
cast he p-isses by, looking but a pice before him. dad 
in his tawny robe. How calm tie is. He carries a 
hedging bowl in his humility. Who is this? f ' 

“ lie, lord, is a mendicant, a holy One. Leaving 
ihc joys af sense, he Sends a life of discipline. A 
wanderer, he seeks the peace within. Untroubled by 
love or by ha If. he goes on his begging rcnind," 

“ Coed } T envy him. The religious life has ever 
been praised by the wise. Oh, happy lifel Ambrosia 
sweet, bearing modi fruit for others, and for oneself! fN 
Then the ii i n (?■ had barriers built to guard the 
Prince, and ditches dug. and strong gales set up. He 
hade the guards keep vigilant watch and look to their 
armour; anti set great companies of Soldiers in the 
squares, and at the four gates of the city, saying; 
u Guard die Prince day and night: let him not leave 
the palace!” To the wotnttii also he gave orders, 
saving r li Cease not a moment from music and song. 
Let pleasures and games go on unbroken. Use all 
your seductive arts to enthral the Prince. Lure him 
away from the ascetic life ! " 
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{{) Th* TtrnptJili&n 

So BodEiLat, turning his back upon the trunk of the 
Bo-tirc t unr! with fate cowards the cast, made the firm 
resolve : " How nuy skin and sinews and bones wik 
avray, ■□a)' flesh and blood dry up, but lLLI J attain 
Enlightenment this scat I shall not Late! 11 And he 
sat himself down cross -legged, hrtn anJ immovable, 
as if welded with -a hundred boln- 

Now at that rimr Mara thought ; ,H So long have I 
doegrd this m:in, and find no fault in him; and now, 
indeed, he is beyond my teach.” And overcome with 
sorrow he tat down on the highway. . , . 

Ac that time Craving, Discontent and Lust, the three 
daughters u£ Mara, could not find their father, and 
were looking lor him. And when they saw hint, 
sad at heart, writing on the ground, they went Up 
to him, and asked: “Why, dear, arc you sad and 
sorrowful? 

And he answered: " My daughters, this great recluse 
is escaping mc r Long have I watched to find some 
fault in him. In vain! Then foie it is that 3 am sad 
and sorrowful/' 

“ Think not so,” said they. “ We will entice him, 
and conic back bringing him captive.” 
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Hl Nay/' mid he, " ye cannot at alt eobce Men; this, 
man Stands fni n in Li illl] , unwavering.” 

“ Dear one > u'e arc women,” wan the reply; 11 even 
MW we shall bring him bound by the sweetness of 
lust. Doubt it not 1 ” 

So they approached the Blessed One, and mtJt ct O 
rcelusc, upoii rltee we- humbly wait I " 

But tllu; IMcSsed Gne neither heard their words 
fiur raised his eyes. He sat, with a mind freed from 
tEse hopids of Samsara, enjoying the bliss of detadi- 
m?nt 

Then the daughters of Mara considered with them- 
Stlvtat lk Vanoijj are men’s lustes, Some fall in love 
with giris, some with young women, some with women 
who arc ripe or even old, We will tempi Inni in 
various forms .' 1 So each of them assumed the appear- 
ance of a hundred ghls, of women who ho d never 
given birth, Or only oner, or twice, of older women 
— and six times tEiey came to (he Blessed One, and 
offered themselves ns his hand maidens; and to this also 
the Blessed One raid no herd : so he was set free by 
the destruction oF the seeds of Samsara. 

Now, some ay thac when the Blessed One saw 
them approaching in the form of cUedy Women, he 
commanded, saving: " Let these women remain just 
as thev arc, with broken teeth and bald heads . 11 This 
sJiould not be believed, for the Master issues no such 
commands! 

But the Blessed One said: '‘Depart ye! What 
have yc seen Thar ye thus strive? Such things might 
he done in the presence of men who loiter in the paths 
of sin. But by the Blessed One is Inst, pm away, and 
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ill-will, mil del us km, >v Arad he admonukd them In 
these versci frurn the Dhi mmspada or Versts □£ die 
Law : 

Whose victory is nnt D'erihrown , 

Whose vi^cirv iKiyjjht ™i f.nrth jssjUe[Ei, 

Pi [111 SIS, Etr wOial ;i;i:ii will vs I rad hiiti 
Wbuse wi sJum br ujid wide prevaiLMh?' 

in wJicim 5:iurfi le ■!■:: smrr ul evil 

Whom cravso^ OiLru no Igiujc-t ka-drLli, 

Fariilcilfa hy wlar |Kllh will ye hire him 
Whose w ijiiiosre pmaileth,? 

And the daughters of Maia said: “ Our Father was 
right : ibc Holy One who seeks ihe world's w-elfajt is 
nor Eightl v seduced. 1 ' And they rcnirned to their father. 
At that time tile King of the Serpents came to the 
Blessed One as he wa* resting beneath the Muchalinda 
Sxco, and 2 storm had arisen- Aod he shielded him 
with his seven hoods, so that the Rkssrd One nested 
unharmed as it had been in a scouted chamber. . - . 
And two merchants mmed Tapmsa and Rhallika were 
travelling from East to Central India, with five 
hundred carts. And a god who wai related to them 
by Mood stopped their caravan, ant! urged them to 
offer him food. So taking cakes of lice and of honey 
lhi7 came lo the: Blessed One and said : SH Accept, we 
pray Thee, this food for our salkcs. ^ And the Four 
Heavenly Guardians brought sapphire bowls, and 
bowls of jack: and the Blessed One for their sake* 
accepted them, and placing them, one on tep of 
another made one bnwf, in which !iu received the food. 
And he ate it and gave thanks. And they took 
refuge tn the Buddha. (he Doctrine and the Order. 
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Tlicn they besought him saying : H Lurd give us sume- 
thing to warship, 14 And with his right hand he 
pulled hairs £m:n his head and gave ihetn as relics. 
And when they had returned to their own dry they 
built a Dagaba over them, 

Th'* Simple HOrf 1 u dicn : ! I' i.vri ,1 if;:! Ln nq^JbiM! ^rt itsd 
has proved naturally aiuaetlve n> Its layr fnltmuiers. Ortiu, the 
country cvf ihe iw* mcrehams, Ctylctn, arsH Hurmj have all 
diimcd (p possess Ihc-se venerable /el iso *1 the bSitUdho. ft ;» 
Oiry which jje tud to he enshrined in the gseac Stove BajjOti 
in Rangoon. 



(d) Th* Catling 0/ thr Bust Monk;/ 

Now at rhar time the friar SanjSayj was at Rajaoaha 
wiiha great fdlowErrg of friars, two hundred and fifty; 
and SaripiEtta and Moggs liana were with Sanjnya. 
And they agreed together tliut die one who should 
first reach the Undying was to tell the other. 

Then the venerable Aasaji, potting on his robe an d 
taking his bowl, entered Rajagaha begging , , , his 
eyes cast down and perfect in ElIs mien; and Sariputta, 
the friar, mw the venerable Aasaji thus going his 
rounds, , , , And be thought, 11 Here is surely one 
who is either already 3 saint or has entered the path 
of sainthood, Shall I ask him wlm is his teacher, and 
what doctrine he follows? ” But thinking, " This is 
not die time, while he is in the city and going his 
rounds; let toe follow, as is fitting in one who has a 
najueit to make," 
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Then the- venerable Assaji. having finished foes 
rounds and obtained alms, 3-cfc the city. And the 
friar Saiiputia came to him and greeted him with the 
ErwttElgS uL" courtesy anti iriaidshipn and StuOcI rtSpCCt- 
fully hcssde him, "' Calm, brother, art at] yaur sense 
organs \ clear and radiant is your skin. Under whom, 
brother, did you leave the world? Who is your 
tear. her ? Whose doctrine do you follow? " 

" There is, brother, a great monk of The dan of the 
Sakyas. This is the Blessed One under whom I left 
the world; he is ttiy teacher, his the doctrine," 

" Bur what, reverent! sir, is the doctrine of ywUtr 
teacher? " 

" hrnwltcr, I am bur n novice' h ii bur lately chart I 
left die world to follow tins trashing, I cannot 
excoijTid it at length, hot this i r the substance "f it -’ 1 
So tlxc reverend Ar-saji recited to the friar Saripiltta this 
statement of cho teaching’. 

OJall iliEnjii springing from j Catnt, 

'L’he Causes hath the nirtfcUha Fhown 

Ajlcl 1 m nv :itl i riti>r-i I qlsiili'S iIlsII C£:ii£, 

Tis this the Mupbty Monk makes known 

Then there arose in the mind of the friar Sanputta 
a clear understanding of the teaching that, what begins 
must also end. u If this is the teaching," he said, 
" then truly hast thou reached The SorrowleSS State so 
Inn? forgotten and neglected." And he drew near to 
Moggallana S and he, seeing him approaching, spoke, 
saying; 41 Calm, brother, arc id I tlnnc organs, clear 
and bright thy skin. Hast them attained to the 
Undying: ” 
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,k Yea, brother, I Have attained/' And he toU him 

what had happened- T + , 

Now hearing this teaching (Here came to Mog- 
galktrui a clear under-standing that what is subject to 
birth is subject also to death. 11 ]£ this be itic teach- 
ing/' said he, L " i hen truly hast thou readied the 
SormwksE State long forgotten and neglected." 

I : rom iht Mate Veggg , l f 34. 



<y) Thu Tn.ua Yogi 

A Yogi sbnulj constant! train himrclfj staying in a 
secret place, aieme, cnnTrol I i rtg his mind, free from 
hope and pusSsWlLoni. 

In i pure place, Setting up for himself a firm Seat, 
one too high, not Euu luW, With cloth, antdepe shin, 
and kusa grass upnr, if. 

There, bringing His mind iu one pOLhi, restiaming 
die action of the mind and senses, and sitting oil the 
scat, he should practise Yoga for the purif^ng of die 
self. 

Holding his body, head, nad neck evenly, firm with 
oof motion, looking at die point of his nose, and not 
looking round about him, 

With his self at peace, freed from fear, abiding in 
the v<jw of ctlilnacy , restraining his mind, trained with 
his tEsought on me, let him sir intent on me. 

Thus ever training lib self, the Yogi wlrh rn ill-ti 
restrained attains to peace, to the highest Nirvana, 
which ousts 3(5 me. 




[da 
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Yoga ss not for one who cats ton much, nor for one 
who- fait? excessively, nor for one of very sleeky habit, 
nor fur the slttpleH, O Arjima, 

l-'ar him who It trained in food and recreation, whose 
activities arc trained Lit perrnrmsng actions, who is 
trained in sleeping and in waking, Yoga becomes a 
destroyer of pas n. 

When his mind is restrained and fixed on the sdf, 
without Longing for any desires, then fie is called 

traitiodr 

As a lamp in a windless place flickers not* JO is this 
deemed Lo be a likeness of the Yogi of restrained mind, 
wElo practises Yoga of The self. 

Frarr, T Ac Ci l- r,- >■ of ri'V L,*/ 1 /., Iratn, hw Dr. E. T. 

Thema*, of thr Eatl ( 0 h JgJ vaA -fi fu , 

VI, U»2v). 



(to) Kk]EHN,1 Sl'EAXS 

They who arc vowed To the gods go to the gods, 
those vowed to ihe fathers to the fathers j they who 
sacrifice to naturc-SpiritS to the nature-spirits, but 
worshippers of me go let sne. 

If one wnh devotion offers me a leaf, a flower, a 
fruit, eir water, that offering made with devotion I 
accept from the striving soul. 

Whatever thou doeSt, Of eaicst, or sacrifices!,, or 
givest, whatever thy austerity., O Mn of Kunti, do 
that as dedicated to me, 

Thusfrotn the fruit* of good anti evil shah thou be 
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released, from the bonds of action ; with thy self trained 
by the Yoga of rejiujicsjtiun lIsou squill ce froed and 
eotne to me, 

1 am of even mind towards all beings; nufle is 
hateful to me 11(11 dear ; but they who Worship me with 
devotion 3i; in me and J tit Lhetn, 

liven )F he i* a very evil liver, but worships me with 
single dtvotson , lie most be held good, tor he has 
rightly resolved 

Quietly he becomes of righteous soul, and goes to 
eternal peace. O jOli of Kumi, understand this: no 
one devoted to me is- destroyed, 

for l^trSt who resort to trie, O son of Pri[ha f though 
of base birth — women, vaisyas and tu JiJS, they too go 
the highest «'jy r 

How much more pious Rrahmins And devoted royal 
sages; thou has! been ijom in this imperthatieflt, joyless 
world, yet worship Trlic, 

Set thy mind nn [tie, Le devoted to mr, sac rtfitc to- 
me, reverence me; to me shnli tIjou tiaiW] if thou 
trairest thyself, and boldest me as the goah 

Hr J. Gi&j. 35 ' 35 - 



(te) The Citt of Ujjaiw (Kalebua) 

Swerve front ihy northern path; far westward rise 
The palace balconies thou mayst not slight 
In fair L'jjain; and if bewitching eyes 
That flutter at thy gleams, should not delight 
Thine jeHOTOUS bosom, useless were chy gift of sight. 
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The neighbouring inotui cain- jiur e am that gliding 
grants 

A glimpse of charms in whirling eddies pursed, 
While noisy swans accompany her dance 
Like a tinkling aono, will sLake ttiy loving durst — 

A woman alwayt teLls her love in gestures hist. 

Thou only, happy lover ! canst repair 
Use desolation that chine fihscnet: made : 

Her shrinking current seems the cureless hair 
That brides deserted wear in single braid, 

And dead leaves failing give her free A paler shade.. 

Oh, fine Ujjain ! Gem co Avanti given, 

Where village ancients tdl their tales of mirth 
And aid romance J Oh, radiant bit of heaven, 
Home of a hkst celestial band whose worth 
Sufficed, rhmjgh fallen from heaven, to bring down 
heaven on earth 1 

Where the rive r-b rente at dawn, with fragrant gain. 
From friendly lotus hlouoms, lengthens out 
The: clear, sweet pa Si ion -wa: bling of the crane, 

To cure the women 's languish ing, and flout 
With a lover's coaxing all their hcjitAung doubt. 

Enriched with odours through die windows drifting 
From perfumed hair, and greeted as a frierd 
By peacock pecs their wings in dances lifting. 

On flower-sweet bo Iconics thy laboar end:, 

Where prints of dear pink feet an uddcd glory lend. 
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Bhck as the neck of Shiva, very Gad, 

Dear therefore to his hosts, Lhou mayest yo 

To his dread shrine, round which the gardens nod 
When lireExes rich with lotus-pollen blow. 

And ointments that the gaily bathing maidens know. 

Reaching that temple at another time. 

Wait till tire sun is lost to human eyest 
For it Lhou mayest play the part sublime 
Of Shiva's drum ar evening sacrifice, 

I ben hast them in thy thunder* grave a priceless prize- 



The women theee, whose girdles long havu rink led 
In answer to ih* danCe, whose hinds yer sri^e 

And wave- [heir f;tns with Lustrous gr-ms htSpdlikled, 
Will feel th me early r I ro-ps that sorirhu: and please, 

And recompense thee from Hark eyes like clustering 
bees. 

Clothing thyself in twilight 3 rorc-ncd glory, 

Embrace the dancing Shipps tree-like ami; 

He will prefer thee to his mantle gory 
And spare IJ1S grateful goddess bride's alarm. 

Whose eager gaze will manifest no fear of harm, 



Where women steal to rendezvous by iriglit 
'Hi rough darkness tbit a needle might divide, 

Shew' them th^ rOiEif with lightning-flashes blight 
As golden streak? upon the touchstone's side — 

But rain and thunder not, lest they lie ter ri hied, 
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On sonic rich balcony where sleep die doves, 
Through the dark night with thy beloved stay, 

The Lightning weary With the sport she loves; 

But with the sunrise journey on thy way — 

For they that labour for <1 friend do not delay. 

The gallant dries his mistress’ tears that stream 
When he returns at dawn to her embrace — 

Prevent thou not the sun"s bright-fcngercd beam 
That wipes the rear-dew fiosn the lotus' iaee; 

His anger else were- great, and great were thy disgrace. 
From Kn!i<Eis;i'i Mtr<gr}g fr, XX\Il-XXU£ h 

trusts, by A. Ryder in S^nurti; [icm'i E^y- 

rnjn's ik-jiM, pp, ijo-a. 

^12} Mediaeval Df-votiom 
A Dsy <i\ Gladntis 

1 wold ii caress this day ' It is dearer to me [haft all 
■others; for my ISvluvtd is a guest in my house to-day. 

My chamber IS radiant with His Presence; tny court- 
yard is blessed. 

I^ose in admiring His great Beauty* my longings 
sing His name and are glad. 

f wash His feet with my tears; 1 gaze* into His face; 
I offer 111 v body and soul, and all 1 We, to my Lord- 
My Beloved, my Treasure, has honoured my house. 
What a day of joy Is this f 

At the sight ot my Lord all evils flee from me, and 
my heart feels the buoyancy of delight. 

Yd, today my Beloved is a Guest in my house: 
and this day IS de-ar 10 me above .1 1 others, 

Kai.T — uaiu. by Cyril Mcalafc. 
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PlQVEKEIAt. WiEIXiM Of A 
A Jtffl 

Food far rain's life and clothes far his protection. 
Cold for adornment, marriage Far condiment, 

A wife for distraction, a daughter for afts:ction , 

A Soil alone is as the Sun in its perfection, 

Th* i5:i;;c Nanda to Ksiift tiarischandra, 
e. :iijLl]: lcJiLCi y a c. 



Whitt Silence is Gal dess 

(Needkbeak, on interfering Bird, is admonished by 
a Monkey.) 

Ei you are wise and court success 
On busier men yourself don't press, 

Nor speak tu gamblers who have lost 
Or Imnters who have missed Lite seertL — 

Or you wili soon be sorrow-tossed 1 

{The bird refuses this advice and the Monkey wrings 
its neck — their leader continuing:} 

Wood that is stiff cannot be bent 
Sku is hard stone by razor drossed. 

So seek not, friends, a fool to teach, 

Silence is wiser than die wisest speech, 

PmthitsmUa — written in prise wii|i tctsf .surr- 
manes Ear the inrtmctiOfl uf prtducs about 
the first ceorury *-u. 
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m 

A Good Friend 

Who ii not made ^ nobler mm 
By friendship ^idi a nobk friend 
The dew-drop on die lotus leaf 
Mai' c f cn the pear] itself transcend, 

m, 

(34) Mahatma Ganlkhi's Reunion 

1 

] Lvlicvc (;he Bible* the Quean, and the Zend Avesta 
to be as much divinely inspired as ihv Vedhs. 3 have 
endeavoured to study the biblt, and cOfiSide* it to he a 
part of my Scriptures. The .Spirit of the Sermon on 
rhe Xfount competes almost on equal terms wish the 
Bfui gfl vart-gtr^l for the domination of my heart- 1 
yidd to am Chrisdan in the strength of devotion with 
which I sing <b Lead, Kindly Light ” and several other 
inspired hymns of a simitar nature . 1 I have come 
under the influence of noted Christian jmssionadcs. 
belonging to different denominations, aJul 1 enjoy to 
this Jay the privilege of friendship with ijume ui them. 
. . . Not av a biassed Hindu, hut « a humble and 
impartial student of religion with great leanings 
towards Cliristianiiy. . . - I made, too, an intensive 
studv of Tolstoy's boohs, T he Gotpth in Brief*. What 
to Uo? itnJ other books made a deep impression on 
me. I began To realize more and more the mftnirc 
possibilities of universal love, - , , Tolstoy’s The 
’ E.g., " When I Survey lb? Wgfldroui Cross-” 
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Kingdom of God is Within You overwhelmed me, 
► - . Nest to the lutt Rajachundra, Tolstoy is one of 
the three moderns who have exerted the deepest 
spiritual influence on iray life, die third being ftuskin. 

It was forty years bach when i was passing through 
a severe crisis of scepticism and doubt that 1 came 
across his took The Kingdom of God it Wuhiji Ya it, 
and was very deeply impressed by it- ! was at that 
time a believe? in violence. Its reading cured me of 
my JCeptidsin and lEude me a hrui believer ifk 
Aiiimsa. . h . The book was impossible to Lay aside 
since l had begun it. ft gripped me. Jolvaimesburg 
to Durban wjii a. twenty-four hours' jounKy, Tilt 
train reached there in the evening, 1 could net get 
any sleep that nigho 1 determined to change my life 
in accordance cv:ih the ideals of die bock. 

II 

For many years J have regarded ksus of Nazareth 
as one among the mighty teachers that the world has 
had, and 1 say this in all humility. I claim humility 
for this expression because litis is exactly whs.t 1 feel. 
Of cciur.se,, Christians claim a higher place for Jesus of 
Nazareth than h as a non-Christian and a Hindu, am 
able to feel. . , . I cm say that Jests occupies in usy 
heart the place of one of the great teachers who have 
made a considerable influence cm my life. J say io die 
seventy-five per cent, ol Hindus receiving instruction in 
this college that your lives also will be incomplete 
unlcw you reverently study tko (tucking of f«us. r , . 
Ifj then, I had to face Cully the Sermon on the Mount 
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and iny owm interpretation of it, 1 should not brattice 
to ay: “ Ob. yes. I am a Christian.'" but J know 
that at the prescM moment if I -^id any such thing I 
would lay myself open to the gravest imanterprcation, 
, „ „ Ifecausi; ni its Western CVternal appearance ive In 
India have come to distrust the Christian missionary 
endeavour that has readied us from ilte West. . „ , 
Do not confuse Jesus 1 teaching vridl what passes as 
modern civilization- , , . liy aJL liicails Jr ink sleep of 
the fountains tllitt me given tn you in the Sermon on 
the Mount j Lot then YOU will have to take Up sack- 
cloth uml ashes also with regard to failure to perform 
Thai which ss caught in Christ'^ Sermon. 

Ill 

It W3s the Mew Testament which realty awakened 
me t-n the rightness and value oi Passive Resistance. 
When 1 read in chc Sermon on the Mount such 
passages JS ,l Resist not him that is evil; but wltOSMViT 
smiteth thoe on Lhy tight check, turn to him. ilicotlser 
alw,” and " Love your cncnur?; pray for them that 
persecute you, dial ye may be wns of pur father 
which is m heaven,” 1 was simply overjoyed, and 
found my own opinion confirmed where I least 
expected it, The Hhagavad-gitl deepened the impres- 
sion, and Tolstoy’s The Kingdom of God it Wtfhin 
You gave it permanent form, . . . Jesus Christ, 
Daniel and Socrates represented the purest form of 
Passive Rvd.vUinoe, or Soul-Force- All these teachers 
counted their bodies as nothing in comparison with 
their souls. Tolstoy was the best and brightest 
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modern exponent of the doctrine.. He not only 
opounded it. bmc lived according to it. 

IV 

On the Gita 

Tlic Sermon on the Mount competes almost on 
equal terms with the Gita. „ . . But when 1 have 
been lonely or discouraged ■* ^ To ^ dut I turn 
for courage and hope, and it has never failed me, . . . 

My youthful mind tried to unite the teachings of 
die Sermon on the Mount with those of the Gita and 
The Light nf Asia. That reftu nnntiOft :s die highest 
expression of religion., made j trentei'idoot appeal 
tomr, - „ * 

v 

The Casting Owl vf Fear 

Fearlessness connotes FrcccEnm From nil external fear 
fear oF disease, bodily injury and death, of disposses- 
sion, of Ewing one’s nearest and dearest, of losing 
reputation or giving offence, arid so on. One wEm 
overcomes the fear oE death docs not surmount all 
other fears, as is commonly but erroneously supposed, 
Some of us do not feat death, but flee from the 
minor ills of life. Some are ready to die themselves, 
hut cannot beat chesr loved ones to be taken away from 
them. Some misers will put up with a LI this, will 
part even with thefr lives, but riot with their property; 
Others will do arty number of black deeds in order to 
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uphold their supposed prestige, Seme w LIE swerve 
from the straight and narrow path, which lies deaf 
before chert, simply bemuse they are afraid of incuir- 
in tj the world's ociiom. 

The seeker after Truth muse conquer all these fears. 
He should be ready to sacrifice his all in the quest of 
Truth even as Hjnschandra did, The story of Haris^ 
chandra mav be only a parable; but every seeker will 
bear witness io its truth few his personal experience, 
and therefore that Story is infinitely more precious lIeui 
any historical fact whatever, a nil we would do well 
to ponder over its mOnil- 

Pcifcct fearlessness can he attained Ortly by him who 
has realized the- Supreme, AS it Prtlpliti the height 
of freedom from dclusinnS- Put OrtC CSii always 
progress towards this goal by determined and eOftStaflt 
trujtavoar and by increasing confidence in oneself- 
A 1 - I have stated at the very nut-set, we tmlSC give up 
eternal fears. 

As for the internal foes, we must e-ver walk in their 
fear. We are rightly afraid of Animal- passion, anger, 
and the like 1 . External fears cease of their own 
accord, when once we have conquered these traitors 
within the c-amp, All fenri revolve round the body 
as the centre, and would therefore disappear ai soon as 
one pot rid of the attachment of the bod v. 

We thus find that all fear ii lint bciSctcSS fabric of 
our own vision. Fear has no place in our hearts when 
we have -shaken off the attachment for wealth, for 
family, and for the body. Wealth, the family, aud tlta 
body will be there, just rite same; we have only to 
elltfnge our attitude to them. All these arc not ours 
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but God’s, Nothing whatever in tins world ss ours. 
Even we ourselves are His. Why, then, should WC 
entertain any feru-s? 

(£) FROM CHINA 

(i) From the Book ov Poetry 1 

How free arc the wild gceSe On their Wil»gS, 

And they find rest on the bushy yu trees I 
But vve, ceaseless toilers in the kind's service. 
Cannot even plant esur millet and rice, 

What will Ciur parents have to rely Oil? 

O [lion distant and arurc Heaven! 

When shrill oil this end? 

Part I, Book X s viii. 

Shoes Thinly woven of the dcJicbos fibre 
May be used CO walk on the hoarfrost! 

And the delicate ftngm of women 
May be used Jo make clothes! 

Sow the waistband und jew the collat ! 

Anti she good man wears them! 

Part I, Plonk IX, 1. 

The modwtr-wort of the vnlley 
Is scorchtd everywhere. 

There is n woman left homeless 
Fver flow her rears ! 

Fver flow her (cars ! 

But of what avail is her lament? 

Part I, Hook V T |, v i. 



Tr.uiiSsced Liy Liu Sbili, 
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(a) The FotHnsit op thb Dtnaitt op Chow 

TO fils THjQGE'S 

(Eleventh Century n.c.) 

When the army was. set in batdc array the Duke of 
Chaw addressed if, holding in his left hand bis jjie and 
in his right [he horsehair standard. Saluting them he 
sand: "We have cOtne so far* O men of the WesL, 
princes :nv aides, ministers* chieftains ;sr.d captains, 
and you my men of many races, lay down your shield* 
for I would speak. The ancients said the house* when 
they announced its day, was doomed. The Ruler of 
5 hang listens only to his wife. Stupid with lust he 
forgets the ancients and his own parents. He has 
given office to evil-doers, and the empire has become 
a tyranny. I am now to pr(itw>Lin.ce and apply the 
sentences of Heaven* To the attack 1 . * * Courage, 
braVc soldiers. * . * Cuwardice will be: punished with 
death. 1 ' 

0) Fsom the Conn otr the Tt^js Centuet b.c, 

Let both parties be heard by the judges. Let them 
consider whether the crime draw* one of the five 
punishments or one of the five fines. If not, let 
them declare it an involuntary misdemeanour. . * . 
Let then beware of doing so from wrong motives such 
as fear, or fuvuur, or for disgrace, or for tribes. * . H 

Branding is the puni stunt nt for a thousand Climes, 
Amnutaiion of l he Jtosc is another such. AlnpUtatiuEi 
of 1 he f ofo is otic for frv'c hundred, castration for three 
hundred, death for two hundred, . . * 
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For riULSom from eadi thief— from six hundred 
Ounces of capper for escape irum branding to ssX 
thousand for escape from, the death penalty. 



(4 ) A Gilest Oroggict 
[N inth Century a.c.) 

Glorious shone the milky way 
Revolving radiant in the heavens, 

When the King tried, All me 1 
What crime his my people done 
Thai T'tca sends death and disaster 
And famine comes upon us once more? 

There is no spirit to whom f do nOl sacrifice, 
There is no victim which 1 have refused ; 

Onr ritual acts ire ail performed — 

How is it lhai no one hears my cry? 

(5) Thf Tao 
(Sixth Ontury ?.C-) 

(Tao ts variously translated Nature, Norm,. Way, 
Road, ot even Logos ^ 

Perfect yet undefined ft lay. 

Ere Heaven und forth were formed) 

How dill and without furtrt It lies,, 

Alone, unchanging, infinite. 

Pervading, inexhaustible; 

Unhindered. Mother of us all ! 
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Its Name unknown,, the Way 'us, named 
The Great perchance a better name t 1 
For great in ceaseless (lew It is; 

I;] 115 iv< I s moves on afar. 

And flowing back returns again, 

Remote^ inapprehensible ! 

Great is the Tuo? 2nd Heaven ss great, 

Great is the Earth, and great the King, 

These four atone are truly greUt. 

Man from [he Ranh his law doth take,. 

A] id Eanh obeys high Heaven’s behest, 

And, Hcjvcei itself obeys the 
Whose Law is in TtScif complete, 

Inherent and autoiUMlOOS. 

Tm-Te-Km& XXV, 1-5. 

(6) Wu-Wn 

" When namrnlnrss is obliterated, there is J benevo- 
lence h and 1 righteousness/ When L wisduni ' and 
' knowledge 3 appear, Lhefe is great hypocrisy. When 
natLiia] relation 5 rto not harmonize, there is H fatal 
piety ‘ and f parental devotion/ When ,a nation is 
in disorder and misrule, there is L loyalty 1 and, 
E allegiance . 3 +t Therefore, “ Abandon wisdom, put 

1 Tm, wsj? 1 W, peal— a play on words, Ira this link book 
— Rostc ci# ihc Tao and of Virlu-r — r„icj-!*e ay=t=m«t!zE 2 
and ii’ives prr’Rprr cstprissiryii ttr the phil-nsophy of rndy Chinrw 
rcarurism. His Tan may be compared with the Rraknsn oE 
dw Lpdnishadi— an. absolute, primeval crwecirc pervading all, 
I he One Ultimate Reality. 
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away sagadiy^ . . . Abandon benevolence, put away 
justice , . . Abandon smartness* give up greed* , , .’ 1 

Pr-Dm the Ta^-Te-Kinf. 



(7) Am CriRt.'Y Rtftt-ISTIG UnLlTilFJ,\H 
(Hsun-iziir* Third Century ji £-) 

You glariEy Nature and meditate on her; 

Why not domesticate her and regulate her? 

You obey Njrure and sing her praise: 

Why not control .her course and use it? 

You Soot: on the seasons with rov^rtme and await 
them ; 

Why not respond ro them by seasonly activities? 

Yon depend on thhtgs and marvel at them : 

Why notimPnld your own ability and transform them ' 

You meditate on wh+lt makes a thing a thing: 

W r hy not so order things that you may not waste them? 

You vainly seek the cause of things : 

Why not appropriate nod enjoy what they produce? 

Therefore* 1 say : To neglect man and speculate about 
Nature 

Is to misnndcrSTanr! the farts of tire universe. 

Irrurn Jht DttrfQprxtnt <?f f^-T tj*gicef M elkbd 
in Arttitm Chin*. 
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(9) From THF. Lun-Yu OS Analects op Kuhg-KJ-t2E 

( jj ) A Biographical Summary 

The Master said, " Ac fifteen, I had my mint! wi on 
learning. 

" At thirty, I stood firm. 

11 At forty, I had no dOLtb**. 

L ‘ At fifty, I knew the will of Heaven. 

At sixty, sny ear was trained to hear the truda. 

■' Ai seventy, I could fellow my heart’* desire with- 
out doing wroncT 

lljivw-S. 

{b) Reiigtott 

Htaein. 

The Master snick "'Great indeed was Yao as a 
sovereign. How majestic was hei It is only Heaven 
that is grand, and Yao obeyed to it,” — VUf, six, i r 

The Master said, 14 AJ&il there: it no one that knows 
me.” Tsc-kung said f " What do you mean by thus 
saying -that no one knows yon. 3 IP The Master 
replied ' A l do not murmur against Heaven. I do rot 
grumble against mm, My studies lie low,, and my 
discernment arises high. Kut there is Heaven J h 
knows imr."' — XIV, mrxviL 

The Master was nut in fear in K'wang. He said, 

After the death oE King Wan, was not dw cause of 
truth Lodged here in me? While Heaven does not let 
the cause of truth perish, w r hat can the people of 
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Ch'in K'wang asked Pih-yu , 3 paying;, " Have you 
heard any lessons from your fattier different from what 
WC JlSVe all heard? " Pib-yu replied, ""No. He Was 
standing abnewitc, when I pass'd below die hall with 
Jtirty steps, and said to me,. L Havc yon learned the 
odes?' On my replying, ‘JN01 yet/ he added, ’If 
yrHj do not learn the Rule? of Li. your character cannot 
be established.' 1 Then retired and Studied the Rules 
of Good Form." — XYl, xiiii, 1-3. 

The Master said, Respectfulness, without the 
rules of good form, becomes laborious bustle t cart- 
ful ncEjj without the rules of good form, becomes 
timidity^ boldness, without die rules of good farm, 
becomes insubordtsution; straightforwardness, without 
the rules of good furtn, bec-orruLS rudeness, ' — VIII, ii, 1, 

The Master said, " If a man Iccps cherishing his 
old knowledge sn ns continually to L:t acquiring new, 
he may be a teacher ot otliers," — II r xi, 

The MaSt-tT Said, lf I do not open op the truth to- 
on c who is nut eager to get knowledge, nor help out 
anyone who is not anxious c* explain himself, When 
l have presented one corner of a subject to anyone, and 
he an not from it learn the other three, I do not 
repeat my lesson/’ — VII, viii, 

Tlie Master said, " Learn as if you could not reach 
your object;, md were always fearing abo lest you 
should lose it,’ 1 — VIII, xvii. 

The Master said, ■" A schobr, whose mind is set 

1 7 tie leui ciL Eujij^-fu-t^e. 
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on truth, grid who is ashamed of bod clothes nnd had 
food, is nor fit to be discoursed with / 1 — iV> ix. 

The Master said, " The sclwlar wlui cherishes the 
love of comfort is rot iit to be deemed a scholar.” 

Xiv t aii. 

The Master said, Ll The accomplished scholar is not 
an utenal/'- — LL, xii. 



(f) Definition i of Knowledge 

Fan Chh asked about knowledge. The Master 
said, ” It ss to know all men.” — XLi, Midi, t. 

The Master said, J ' Learning widiout diouj^it is 
Labour soil; thought without learning is perilous.” 

Il t )! 1 V, 

The Master said, " Though a mart may be able to 
recite the three huitdrtd odes, yet if* when intrusted 
with a. governmental charge, ho knows not how io set, 
Or if, whin sent !o any quarter on a mission, he 
cannot ^ive bis replies unassisted, notwithstanding the 
extent of hu Learning, of what practical use is it?" " 

XIII, v. 

The Master Said, ” ll is not easy tn find a m.in who- 
lias learned fnr three years without coming to he good.” 

VIII, xii. 

The Master said, ” There being instruction there 
sv ill lie no distinction of classes. M — XVI, xnviii. 
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\/i) Moriii T tfilihirtfis 

1, SAtf“ ** Sympathy/’ 

Tse-kuitg asked saying, “3s there one vs tiriJ which 
may serve as a rule, cl practice for all ones lifer' ” 
The Master slid, 14 Is no! sympathy such, a word? 
What yen do not want dime to yourself, ck> not do to 
others.” — XV* jciiii. 

Chung bung, asked about perfect virtue. The 
Master said, " L It is, when yon go abroad, to beliave 
to everyone a?: if you Were receiving a great guest; to 
employ the people as :i you were misting at □ great 
sacrifice; not no do to Othas as you would not wish 
done to yourself; to have no mturiHtFing against you 
in the country and none in die family/'— Xll f ii 

2. Hiiao: “ Filial Piety/ 4 

The Master said. ,L When a mac/s father is alive, 
look at the bent of bid will: when his father is dead* 
look at his ccmduLt. IE for thm rears he does not 
alter from the way of his father, (io may be called 
filial I, si, 

The Master said* '* A youth, when at home, should 
be filial* and abroad,, respectful to his elders.” — T, vi, a. 

Marig E asked what filial piety was. The Master 
said, ll is nut being disobedient” Fan Che asked, 
11 What did you mean? ” The Master replied* 
“That parents, when alive, should be served accord- 
ing to propriety* and that when dead, they should be 
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buried according t& propriety; and that they should 
be sacrificed to according to propriety ,' n — EL v, i, 3. 

The Master said, " In regard to (Jk aged, give them 
resri in regard to friends, show thetn sineeriryj in 
regard tc> iht young, treat them tenderly.” — V, Wfv, 4. 

(c) Gcjustis mtui 

The Ruler, 

To be a prince lidifficulr- — Kill, sv, 2a. 

The Mailer Slid, “ To rule over a cwntry of a 
thousand chariots, there utilise he reverent attention to 
business, and sincerity; economy in expelldiELITt, and 
love For the people; and the employment of them at 
the proper seasons,’' — L v. 

The Mailer sad, “ When a prime's personal conduct 
ijs correct, his government is ctfective without the 
issuing of orders.” 

(y) Mo Tl — A ltruist 

The more restrictions and prohibitions there are in 
tFte world [he poorer grow tile people. Tile more 
inventions and weapons the people have, the more 
troubled is the State, The more cunning and skill 
man has, the more startling events will happen. The 
more laws and mandates are cnaeLcd, the more there 
will be thieves and robbers. Therefore the wise man 
says 3 1L E practise non-actiont and the people of them- 
seJvc-i reform. I love tjuieUide t and the people of 
themselves become righteous. I initiate no policy, and 
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die people of themselves become rich, T desire 
nothing., acid the people of themselves became simple." 
<P- 15 ) 

In hi? niTjjiiments against fatalism or determinism, 
Mo Ti Said; '' There afe some men who bald rhac 
rhero is fate. Why tin they not try to iook into the. 
facts of the wise mkrs of the paslr When King tlhch 
B-C-) bad runlet! the kingdom, King Tang 
(ljfy-Iftj fl-C,) took Over the kingdom ami again 
restored it to order anti prosperity. When King Chou 
(i 154-1123 n.u.) had again brought the kingdom no- 
rm n h King Wit Bonk it over and restored it ogee more 
to order and peace. The ianie kingdom and the same 
people found peace and prosperity under a Tang or a 
Wlij and disorder and rum Under a Chrh or n Chott, 
Huw ran one sav that things are predetermined * " 
(I 5 - 73^) 

Ttvs will of Heaven is tu me what the compasses 
and the try-square are to the artisan. The artisan 
judge's all circles and squares by his compasses and try- 
square, saying t That which agrees with my standard 
is right, and that which docs not is wrong.” Now 
there are teachers in out age who write numberless 
books and mnkc numberless speeches, persuading all 
Hasses of men from the princes to the student, Rut 
[bey art all far from true love and righteousness, I 
know it is so because I have found the best standard 
whereby to judge them. 11 

From Tfa- Pt^Itipmrirt of iAe Li*i>ii\l£ Mcihad 

m Atiftftn CAim. 

a gh a(H ^ xxni, cl chapters iv, hxjij, jid xxv. 
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(in) Mencius (MnNc-TiE) 

& 37 2 P-C-) 

Man’s impulse is to do good, fa r his nature is good. 
That he docs not do good ss not the fnulf of b»s natural 
faculty. A feeling oE sympathy c^crylxidy has; a feel- 
ing of shame everybody has; a reeling of deference 
everybody has; a scjistoi discrimination everybody ha*. 
The fed mg of sympathy is humaneness (jtfn); ihe 
ftehng of shame is justice (i); the fetliltg of deference 
is propriety [li) j and die sense of di scrim i nation is 
intelligence (c/jj), Humaneness, sense of justice, 
pniiujciy, mid intelKgcnes arc not what is moulded 
into us from without. They arc inherent in us, only 
men are not conscious of dwill- 

Therefore a man without a feeling of sympthy 
is not human: a man without a feeling of shame IS nor 
human; a man without i feeling of deference is ClOl 
human; a man without a .sense of discrimination is not 
human. The feeling of sympathy is the starting-pain t 
of humaneness: the feeling of shame is the starting- 
point of justice; the feeling of deference is (he starting- 
point of propriety; and the sense of discrimination is 
rhr starting-point of intelligence. A man has rhese 
four starting-points as lie Eias four limbs; and those 
who, having these four starting-points, plead incapa- 
bility are mutilating themselves. 
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(n) Quotations faom. Lateh Chinee PoETity 

Business Men 

(Chen Tzu Ang, a.d. 

These business men to vaunt their skill are wont. 
Yet they arc children in philosophy. 

They boasc of cunning in chicanery. 

To the etui of life itself they give no thought. 
What should they know of that Master of Mystery 
Who saw like world reflected in a bow]. 

Till waring clear of earth and sty Ills sou! 

On wings of change achieved ChaiL^ekssncss?' 

Tht Cfjt vf War 
(Chicn Fun, a.d. 679) 

The hills and river-banks of tins fair land 
You soldiers turn into a butiltr-fteld. 

How shall the villagers beneath your hand 
Make them grow hay or even fuel yield ? 

Let me not hear one vain ambi lions word 
Of lilies OF promotion to be got. 

To make a reputation for a single lord 
Ten thousand peer men die and rut- 
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A Bianfyt jot the Poot 
(Po Chu-i, Ninth Century A-o.) 

Wh-accan I do to help Lhc cold and. poor? 

No (0 warm a. single shivering wretch . 

Would fd a mg ten. ehousstiri feel fit more 
To cover all the city at i Stretch, 

(13) The Luke of Lanusc^pe Paiwteno 

Khq Hu { 4 . 1088) 

Why do good men love landscapes? They -arc ait 
inexhaustible fount of life. , . . 

By his very nature man loves the greenery o£ 
gardens, the play of water on rocks, the cries of 
monkeys and the flight of cranes voicing their love 
of nature. .. . . 

Nothing so odious as the noise and dust and bondage 
of human habitations, and men naturally envy the lot 
q ( hermits living amidst the beauties of nature. 

But in. these days of peace when emperor and people 
are in accord! and work together for the common weal, 
ll were wrong to leave society and retire to the moun- 
tains. This is nn time tu abandon tile life of the busy 
world . „ „ and most of us cannot indulge in the joys 
of nature- , . * 

How delightful for the lover of woods and waters, 
of luiae and inisL, to find them in die work of a master. 
Here is die abiding virion of mountain peak and river, 
[lie abiding call of apes atid the song of birds. 
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(13) Ghih&e Ppqverfs 

Ie a boy it bom with fingers like 4 gill's he will 
make a living easily. 

tf a girl is bom wirh a face like a boy her dignity 
will be unsurpassed, 

Fur a person co be large and yci not a -fool — here is 
a real treasure. 

Patents cart do without children , but children cern't 
do without parents. 

Then; arc laving parents, but no Loving rhildrrn- 

One may desert ones father, though he be a 
magtitiaie — by i ikjl ones mother, though she be a 
■icggar, 

At a distance men are judged by what they wear : 
nearer home by what They are. 

The man whose Ea« is. stout and cough 
At teas! s will j! wa ys get enough r 
But ht whose free is mild and tkin 
Can't get a look or a chop-stick in ! 

j The Yeung Bride 
(Ninth Century a.d.) 

Three days the newly married bride 
In strict seclusion ought to hide : 

With daintv hands then, sallying forth, 

Shell mix her Lord ± pul of broths, 

His Lordship's Mother to appease. 

Bm ignorant of the old lady's taste 
And learitiE thus her soup ro wjiJKr, 

His sister first she seeks to please. 
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0 Would So vif Power the Gif tie Gr'e Us 

The UildpaU-* thong]] his head is hurt:. 
Prefers its lustre to Jlss hair : 

The hedgehog chooses filth 10 «( 

And still declare? it passing sweet;, 

The crab pursues hU sidelong gait 
And Still arers his course is Straight, 

A fur A. H. Smith, Chinese Prsn>trkt, 



If the Blind Lepd . t T 

Whene'er the Wind instruct the Mind 
The more they talk ihc less they think r 
The teacher slips on Hells steep brink, 

The pupils npt coaie dust behind! 

Ibid. 

(e^) a ScEITTC AT HLEViiN 

When 1 was eleven I was one day re-reading aloud 
The ElenlenUry Lessons rtf Chu HeL, which 1 liad 
memo-riicd wnthowt much understanding, 1 came 
upon a p usage where die Rationalist philosopher 
quoted the hisiuriau Ssu-ma Kuang in an attack upon 
the popular belief in Heaven and Hell , * h and I 
begin to doubt die idea of judgment after death. 

Shortly afterwards l was reading Ssu-ffui Kuang’s 
General Hillary , and came upon a pAsiage in icj one 
hundred and thlrty-si Kth chapter which made me an 
atheist. * . . 
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In jimfncd 

l arrived in America CuLL of pessimism. ... In 
this- IjiilI there seemed nothing which could r.cr. be 
achieved by human intelligence and effort. 1 could 
net escape the eofttflgicn , T + which in (he course of 
a few years gradually cured my premature senility. 

In January, 1914,. I wrote this entry in my diary; 
HF ] believe (hat the greatest thing I have learned since 
leaving China is this Optimistic philosophy of life. . . ” 

When the Great War broke' OU-t in 191 4 + + ► I 
became 3 TeaEous pacifist. 

My reading of Ibsen, John Morley and Huxley 
taught me the importance of honest thinking and 
honest speaking.. . . . 

It is from Professor Dewey (Jt Lit l have learned that 
the most sacked responsibility of a man's life is to 
endeavour to thitk, avll. 

From ] ]' < Shift's asitohus^rnphim] skmrh in Th< 

fantm. 

(,-) from 1 a pan 

(1) From the Laws or Kotoku (.1.0. 645) 

Rates for Officials 

When you proceed to your posft, prepare registers 
of all free Subjects of lint State and of the people under 
control of Others, whether great on small, Take 
account also of the acreage of cultivated land- As to 
the proof arising from the gardens and ponds, (ho 
water and land r deal with them in common with die 
people. Moreover, it is not competent for the pFO- 
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vindal governors, while in their provinces, to decide- 
criminal cases, nor arc they permitted bv accepting 
brib« to bring the people to poverty and misery. . . * 
Oil all. From the rank of Ham^wan. downward* who 
accept bnbesj a fine shall he imposed of double live 
amount, and they eventually be punished as criminals 
according to the greater or less heinotlsrieSS of die case. 

Nine men are allowed as attendant On tlw chief 
governor seven on an assistant;, and five on a secretary. 
If this limit is exceeded, and they are accompanied by 
a greater number, both chitF and followers shall be 
punished as criminals. 

The Regulations on Buriat CnitQmt 

Let small stones be rise.! for the tombs r>f all from 
the rank of Prince down to ihat of Shochh and let 
white cloth be Used for die liatlghigs. . . . 

When a man dies, there have been cases of people 
sacrificing themselves by strangulation, or of strangling 
others by way of sacrifice, ct of compelling the dead 
man’s horse to be sacrificed, or of burying valuables in 
die grave in honour of die dead, or of cutting the hatr a 
and stabbing the thighs and pronouncing an eulogy 
nn the dead. I^t all such old customs be entirely 
discontinued, 

A certain book says; No gold or .silver, no silk 
brocades, and no coloured stuffs are to be buried," 
Aj^ain it Is said : “From the ministers of all Tanks 
down to the common people, it 35 not allowed to use 
gold or silver." Shall there be any cases of this decree 
being disregarded and these prohibitions infringed, the 
relations shall surely receive punishment. 
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(s) pRoSi tHE NjKONGI 

An Eariy Record 

The (losing scntenecs of the thirtieth and last book 
of the j Wihongi me lypiLal or [be rest, and tuts a? 
follow* ; 

nth year, Swing, isl month, 7th day (nth year 
of the reign of Empress Jito, a- 0, 697)- An enter- 
tainment was given to rhe Ministers nnd Dtiibu. 

Iifh day. Presents of rice in car of various values 
were given to all widowers, widows, orphans, and 
childless persons, to those iufTering from grave 
discare, and to those who from poverty were unable to 
support themselves, throughout the Empire. 

i6fi(hi day. An en terrain trtent was given to lht 
Ministers and public functionaries, 

(j) [.U’AKESE FoETUT 

Minamoto (rf. r^o) 

How Solitary the mountain hamlet lies: 

When friends are gone, it fills mv soul with dread : 

The mountain bare, the leaves all shed. 

It stems as if the world itself were doul 

Ye iksnohn — a Frieit 

(Tenth Century) 

The lady of my heart lit ne’er forsake: 

Ar constant as the guards who make 
Each night thesr watch-fire till day break- 
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Set s/tcmgen ti> her L&tvr 
(AjlhuiSSS ot Makura-ILO-KOsIli) 

In vain, you pine and Singer th^rc- 
Hoi though a cock you imitate 
’Twill not tinioek the toll-bar gate I 
Await rhe dawn, my duaiiclm. 

Sarreiomo MinAmoto (rf, 111^) 

(A son of YorEionnoL lie was famous as u man o£ 
letters. On the day when a priest — his Own nephew 
— mtirdctcd him in the War Clod's temple at Kama- 
kura, he wrote- this haunting 3y pic + all the more 
meaningful as he was the last o£ his house.) 

When lam gone., and masteries 
Tljis liouse may seem yet not the less 
RcmoEober me, fair tree, 1 pray — 

Again these eaves with blossoms spray. 

Sic Tr$nn. I 

{By Okora — a court official) 

In this our world woe follows woe 

As year succeeds fo year and day to day; 

Its changes and its chances endless flow, 

Calamities o'eitake US a* they may. 

Fair ladies as their wont is ploy 
With gems, embroidering Chcir flowing slocvet, 
And fain die Springtime ihoy Would stay. 

But blossoms yield Lit turn m falling leaves* 

And white hairs show in raven tresses ileek 
And wrinkles willy-nilly mar the rosy chock. 
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(ij) JitJ'ANISE CiiTlcliM 

The Buddhist Archbishop, Hcnjo t is cxccltcnt in 
form, luit the truth is not in him. If I rnay venture a 
comparison* it is as if you should vainly give your heart 
away to a woman drawn in a picture. 

Arihara no Narihtrs has plenty of heart; but the 
words are deficient! is it were, withered fiowrrs. that 
Still keep their fragrance., though their colour is gone. 

As for Booth no- Yaiubkk, his words are fine* but 
Eiot well fitted to the matter; cveii as though a man of 
the lowest class, a inert nw chanty should clothe himself 
in fine silks. 

The priest -of Mount Uji, Kisen, is obscure; hepin- 
ning and end lack connect k*n \ as if we ssw the 
Autumn moon, first bright, (hen hiding pale in clouds 
at down- However, but few of his poems are tfi 
circulation to judge hv. 

Ono no Komaehi follows the style of the F.mpress 
Sotohort of andcsii times. She has feeling but lsrks 
vigour; like a woman fair but suffering from illness. 
Still, lack of vigour is only natural in a woman's 
poems. 

Oromo no Kuronushi is agreeable in substance, 
but his style is low, as though a mountain peasant with 
fagots on hLs back should stop :o rest beneath the 
cherry-blossoms- 

Of others ... for the most parr they yearo after 
poetry rather than attain it. 

fapantic F&rtsy, tvy OtrcLi Hidden F3.C^, pp. $'■ a. 
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(5) SWDIDUIANSHIP 

Not only physical fitness, but something in 
addition by tony of spiritual f*iy tons necessary. The 
Yagiu style required the fencer’s mind to be sn Concen- 
trated on his sword rb.it it became a part of ihe steel, 
or the steel a part of the mind- A man with a sword 
is expected completely to cover himself against stacks 
from all quarters. Yagin went a sfep further and sakl 
one must conecjl oneself in a sword. This sounds 
meaningless to those not initiated in Japanese fencing. 
Btit Lt has 3 jjrcat significance. Ati accomplished 
fencer, especially one wtlli the so-called, spiritual stoay, 
poses hi nisei f in a certain ati Etude, and his opponent, 
while watching fur an unguarded spat to attack, 
gradually feels lost ju the to by rim 1 1 of feint attacks anti 
foibles, Presently he feels that his antagonist has 
disappeared, die uni y visible tiling being the point of 
his antagonist's blade. At this point he is attacked 
and defeated. The loser is apparently in a trance 
which is brought about by the spiritual aggression of 
the victor. A sort of mesmerism ? In Japan the 
noted organisers of well-known schools of fencing 
resorted to this method. They all repaired to the 
mountain fastnesses and for years practised the ati. In 
the absence of a better term, ll was named Kmi fitiu, 
or the an of spiritual swaying. . . . la books of 
military anecdotes, examples of living Sparrows nr rats 
infesting ceilings being cither brought down or killed 
hy Kirn film arc mentioned ad infinitum; children’s 
folklore also abounds in these episodes. 

Kti.rri e-N&-Hnti in ', Tokyo Nich: Nidu (English 
L-inpuaj^e Edition), 1954. 
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